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: ; As a result of this unfortunate affair two 
LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1}, 1911. attacks on Brooke and his character have 
come down to posterity. The one is a 
, tractate (B.M. Addit. MS. 4839, printed 
CONTENTS.—No. 94.¢ in ‘Biographia Britannica’) representing 
NOTES :—Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke : his Epitaph, 301— | Brooke as extremely parsimonious; the 
Inscriptions at St. John's, Westminster, 302—‘ Wigesta,” | other is an epitaph in verse, also repre- 
304 — Tilleman Bobart — Jonathan Wild’s Influence— | ., tine Brooke as ane . 3 It se fi 
Hamlet Johnson, 1590—‘ Remarkable Passages in the Life | SCNUng Drooke as parsimonious. seems 
“ a Private agian, 306 — Funeral with Heraldic strange that both of these pieces should 
ecessories—Gordon of Park Baronetcy—The Macdonald | o¢tao)c ce s > i P 7e tak 
Chieftainship, 306 — Sundial Inscription — Rev. John | attack Brooke at the one point that we take 
M‘Bride—Richmond, Yorkshire : Market Custom, 307. | to be unassailable—his generosity. 
QUERIES :—-Nelson : ‘‘Musle”—John Jarvis the Dwarf— | The only copy hitherto known of the 
Mr. Stock, Bibliophile, 1735, 307—Midhurst Grammar | defamatory epitaph was first reproduced in 
School—Jonathan Wild’s ‘‘Ghost ”—Statues in Venice— | Huth’s ‘Inedited Poetical Miscellanies,’ 


Alexander Ross: Wm. Ross—John Preston, D.D.—Bishop | = nikaes 7 : - ; 
Percy, 308—Norman Court : Whitehead Family—Authors | 1870. This has been reprinted in Grosart’s 
Ws ee $e ~ pis gm Pears | edition of Brooke’s works (‘‘ Fuller Worthies’ 
= Wardens —‘‘ Bon-chrétien” Pears — Robert Parr, Cen- ES as i i * Pe Fie 

tenarian, 309—Dr. W. Mead, Centenarian—FKarl of Jersey’s Library’). Recently I purchased a sev en- 
Ancestress—Obsolete Fish—Coloman Mikszith’s Works in | teenth-century commonplace book dating 


“ae tek Paar” co case se aig from about 1640. In this volume appears 
Botiler Family, 310. again the defamatory epitaph, in fuller form 
(with the addition of six lines) and with 


REPLIES :—Madeleine Hamilton Smith, 311—Miles’s Club, h X 
312—Ceylon Officials—C. Corbett, Bookseller—‘ All my | different and generally better readings. 


eye and Betty Martin ”—‘ A Caxton Memorial ’—George I. | | sorru if -oce > * 
Statue in Leicester Square, 313—Pope’s Description of Tam rk if the re saben! of this ven 
Sift“ Busy as Batty ’—Tattershall: Grantham, 314— | Shows that the number of Brooke a agen 
ulda—Dates in Roman Numerals—Bibles with Curious | was larger than has been genera sup- 
Readings—The Lord Chief Justice and the Sheriff— 8 ae “Si re tl . ] . al ‘ 7, b ! 
‘Essay on the Theatre,’ 315—Leman Street—Urban V.’s | POSeG. since the poem las already been 
Family Name, 316—“‘ Pile ” Side of Scissors—C. Elstob— | printed, and will probably be of permanent 


Zadig of Babvlon—Hunyadi Janos, 317—John Owen— | jytapec ° » of ce ire 
«Hie locus odit,” &c.—"“ Terrapin,” 318, interest to students of Brooke, I desire to 
NOTES ON BOOKS:— Capt. Whitaker's ‘Enfield’ - record this fuller and better version :— 
Reviews and Magazines. e 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. Reader Ile be sworne vpon a booke 
Notices to Correspondents. Here lies y* Right vgly y* L* Brooke 
Who, as I have a soule to save, 
Did not deserve to have a grave. 
For I would I might never goe farther 
He was accus’d of a horrible murther 
Notes Because t’was thought he began 
1 To kill one Ralph Howard his man 
W°" for my part by Gods lyd 
TK \DEW 2 -1;. | I beleave he never did. 
FULKE GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE: Ill natur’d he was, else let me never wagg, 
HIS EPITAPH. For he never was known to lend his freind a nagg ; 
: And would to God I were fleade ii 
THE violent death suffered by Lord Brooke | If he lock not in his trunke y* nippins of bread 
at the hands of his valet Ralph Haywood | Besides would I might never stirr more | 
is well known. Apparently in his will | But for spending he Ww ould have. line w'" a whore. 
AG .,- | And it would make a man very sick 
Brooke had granted annuities to many of his | ‘to thinke how ill he rewarded his musick. 
dependents, but for some unknown reason | Nay, there be a huge company thinke 
omitted any mention of his old servant Hay- | He wrote down pe oo for sparing Inke. 
wood. The ‘Dictionary of National Bio- | For I protest and as I hope to live 
ee y >” | Of all things on earth he did not love to give 
graphy SIS ae : E : For so costive he was and wary of thrift 
‘The neglect rankled in Haywood’s mind, | He would not helpe his freind at a dead lift. 
and on 1 Sept. following, while waiting on his | He call’d his executor ragga muffin 
master as he lay in bed at his London house in | Because he was expensive to buy a new coffin 
Holborn, Haywood charged him with injustice. | For I pray, quoth he, to what intent 
Brooke severely rebuked Haywood’s freedom of | Should y* wormes be well hous’d since they pay 
speech, whereupon Haywood stabbed him with no rent ? ‘ 
a sword. Haywood straightway withdrew to | And by this sad light that shines 
another room and killed himself. Brooke was | He thought it simple to pay tithes to divines 
seventy-four years old and did not long survive his | For when he was dying, he disputed at large 
wound. He died 30 Sept., 1628, after adding one | Whether his soule might travell to save charge 
more codicil to his will begueathing handsome And just as his soule was about to begone 
legacies to his surgeons and attendants in his | Cause corne was deare he eate brown bread at the 
illness. / com/’union. 











Epitaph on the old swearing Lord Brookes. 
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Solitary he was for going a lone 

No body would goe with but that’s all one. 

To save Faggotts in winter by Dragon & Bell 
Most are of opinion he went to hell. 

Well, would I might never goe out of y* rome 
Hee’le be very Melancholly at y® day of doome. 


JOSEPH Quincy ADAMS, Jun. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN BURIAL-GROUND 
OF ST. JOHN’S, WESTMINSTER. 


Tuts burial-ground, now a public garden, 
is in Horseferry Road. The inscriptions are 
gradually disappearing, owing to the scaling 
of the stone and the depredations of the 
children who frequent the place. A, tablet 
on the west wall has the following :—- 

St. John the Evangelist, | Westminster. | This 
burial-ground having been closed for | interments 
by order in Council, dated Oct. 31st, 1853, | was 
opened as a public garden | May 23rd, 1885, by | 
iheir Graces the Duke and Duchess of West- 
minster. | C. W. Furse, Rector, | F. Seager Hunt, 
Treasurer, | Charles Wright, Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. John Edward Smith in his ‘ Parochial 
Memorials of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster’ (1892), gives a full history of 
this burial-ground, which was purchased in 
1729 and consecrated in 1731, but says 
little about the inscriptions. He mentions 
No. 224, in which the date and age are not 
now clearly legible, which had been clumsily 
altered to make the age of the deceased appear 
as 146, instead of 46, and states the correct 
year of death to be 1732. The tombstones 
are placed, some against the east and west 
walls of the garden, some as slabs beneath 
those walls. On the west side a number of 
slabs are concealed under the gardener’s 
tool-houses, glass-houses, &c., and it was 
impossible to get at them. These abstracts 
were made in July, 1911. 

1. A four-sided tomb within a railing near the 
north-west corner. 

Mrs. Eliz. Roome, d. 12 Sept., 1762, a. 28. 

Mr. Wm. Bacchus, d. 9 Oct., 1767, a. 31. 

Mrs. Grace Bacchus, mother of the above, 
d. 17 Sept., 1771, a. 64. 

Mr. John Bacchus, f. of the above Eliz. and 
Wnm., d. 23 May, 1781, in his 81st year. 

Arms, Quarterly, a saltire. Crest, a (horse ?) 
passant, gorged (7) 


WEST SIDE. 


A line of headstones placed against the wall, 
beginning at south end. 
d. 27 


April, 1831, a. 50. Wm. Henry Boys, 


second s. of the above, d. 19 Dec., 1833, at Old 
Calabar, on the coast of Africa, in his 27th year. | 


Martha, dau. of James and Jane Boys, d. 
22 Sept., 1845, a. 2 years 6 months. 


| 1752, d. 28 April, 1838. 

| of the above, b. 1 Oct., 1742, d. (80) April, 18(11). 
Speier : : 

| Sophia Frances Tappenden, wid., dau. of the above 

| James Tappenden.... 


3. Margaret Tappenden, of this p., b. 2 Dec., 
James Tappenden, husb. 


4. John Schrader, d. 11 Jan., 1837, a. 43. 

5. Samuel Kay, Esq., of....under Line, in 
the....ncaster, Surgeon....temporary....d. 
10 June, 1845, a. 48. 

[The following three stones are partially covered 
by a manure heap.] 

6. Ann Trickett, d. 


Also.... 

7. [Lllegible.] 

8. Augustin Le Maire, d. 30 Dec..... a. 61. 

9. Mrs. Clarissa Pocock, w. of Mr. Wm. Pocock 
of Palace Street, Westminster, d. 15 Dec., 18(3)1, 
a. (4)2. Also in....1886, a. 10 yrs....mths. 

10. John Clarke, d. 3 Sept., 1834, a. 66. Phillis, 
w. of the above, d. 12 June, 1842, a. 70. 

11. The family grave of John and Mary Ann 


e---mber 16..... oh T-. 


Darby. Robert Darby, d. 20 Oct., 1843, a. 
16 quae Jane Darby, d. 21 May, 1852, a. 13 
mths. . 


12. Maria Elizabeth, d. of Chas. William an@ 
Elizabeth Wright, of Bowling Street, d. 14 Dec., 
1840, a. 2 yrs. 7 mths. 

13. William Walters, d. 21 March, 1829, 
a. 46. Mrs. Eliza Walters, wid. of the above, 
d. 23 July, 1829, a. 50. Jane Morris Walters, 
dau. of the above, d. 16 Feb., 1834, a. 15. 

14. Sally Beech, d. 19 Dec., 1836, a. 56. 
Joseph Beech, husb. of the above, d. 4 July, 
1838, a. 68. ° 

15. ....n Barber.... 

16. Mary, w. of Mr. Isaac Wilkinson, d. 3 Aug., 
1845, a. 74. 

17. Mr. Thomas Aldin, d. 18 March, 1845, 
a. re ee ee ere than 30 years in this 
parish. Matilda Aldin, his wid., d. 1; i 
1847, a. 63. clined 

18. Charlotte, w. of William Hemblen Brissen- 
den, of this p., d. 8 Jan., 1839, a. 41. W. H. 
Brissenden, husb. of the above, d. 27 Feb., 
1842, a. 48. 

19. Richard Pitt, of this p., d. 29 Dec., 1841, 
a.63. Catherine Pitt, wid. of the above, d. 9 June,. 
1853, a. 71. Henry Ric. Harris Deane, grand- 
son of the above, d. 10 Oct., 1853, a. 2(3). 

20. Mrs. Sarah Coster, w. of Mr. John Coster, 
of Smith Square, d. 15 Feb., 1847, a. 65. 

21. Mr. E. Bright, d. 11 Dec., 1834, a. 37. 
Also Mrs. Eliza Aldridge, wid. of the above,,. 
d. 12 Jan., 1837, a. 39. Charles, their grandson,,. 
d. 29 April, 1837, a. 1 year. 

22. Isabella Jane, w. of George Gaven, d. 





| 
| Seymour. 
2. Eliz. Sarah, w. of James Boys, of this p., | a. 4 yrs. 6 months. 
| 1836, a. 17 
| 1840, a. 20 months. 


| of this p., d. 31 Oct., 1829, a. 69. 
| Todman, of Edinburgh, d. 11 Aug., 1834, a. 50. 


9 Oct., 1838, in her 19th year. Edward Lovett 


Hopkins, s. of Edward John and Sarah Mary 
| Hopkins, b. 25 Sept., 1847, d. 5 April, 1848. 


23. M....isman | who....ber, 1836 | A.... 


s|....of |Mr. Thomas Sisman | who died 3 
| Nov., 1836, | a. 64. 
| 24. Thomas Witford, d. 28 May, 1831, a. 


23 months. 

25. The three children of William and Margaret 
William Curtis, d. 9 Nov., 1836, 
Thomas Edward, d. 24 Nov.,. 
months. Margaret, d. 14 Oct., 


26. Mrs. Eliz. Mercer, formerly of Dover, late 
Mr. Robert 





a 


2 Sa ay 


oro 
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27. Elizabeth Tuffnal, w. of George Hayes, of Capron Hollist, b. Feb. 16, 1834, d. May 3, 1836: 


St. Margaret’s, d. 8 July, 1840, in her 29th year. 


Sons of Hasler Hollist, of Lodsworth, Sussex,. 


Also George and William, sons of the above, Esq., and Georgiana, his w., the dau. of Molyneux 


a. 20 months. 

28. Miss Elizabeth Wyatt, d.....1830. Susanna 
Hughes, d. 18 March, 1831, a. 40. 
Mallett, d. 15 Feb., 1841, a. 72. 

29. Mrs. Sarah Boehm Standfast, 
George Pink, Esq., of Abingdon St. 

30. Mr. Benjamin Brown, of this p., d. 22 Feb., 
1827,a.78. Mr. Robert Brown, bro. of the above, 
d. 18 July, 1827, a. 74. Mrs. Mary Brown, sister 
of the above, d. 22 Aug., 1833, a. 7(8). 

31. Elizabeth Augusta, d. of James H. S. and 
Sarah Farebrother, d. 15 Dec., 1827, a. 14 months, 
32. Mrs. Mary Fleetham, d. 20 Jan., 1829, a.72, 
33. David Batt Rawden, d. 16 Sept., 182(5), 
45. 


niece of 


a. 


[Two stones occur here, 
gardener’s house.] 


34. (Mary), w. of Mr. — Harris, d. 31 Dec., 
1823, a. 80. Mrs. Mary Maskell, d. 23 March, 
1840, a. 94. 

35. Jane, w. of Wm. Mack, d. 28 June, 1827, 
a. 43. Emma, w. of Wm. Mack, jun., d. 23 April, 
1833, a. 23. 

36. Hugh, s. of Capt. John Piper, of Norfolk 
Island, in the South Pacific, b. 23 Aug., 1808, 
d. 16 Jan., 1813, leaving his afflicted parents to 
deplore his loss. 

37. Mr. John Miles, of this p., d. Jan. 4, 1810, 
a. 46. John, s. of the above, drowned when 
bathing in the Thames, on Sunday morning, 
26 May, 1811, a. 19. Mrs. Margaret Miles, w. 
of the above, d. 22 May, 1839, in her 70th year. 

38. Elizabeth Horne, d. April 7, 1799, a. 77. 

39. Frederica Shuter Ruffe, d. Sept. 11, 1815, 
a. 7 mths. Lavinia Shuter Ruffe, d. Aug. 8, 
1822, in her 11th year. James Ruffe, d. April 7, 
1828, a. 12 mths. Henry Ruffe, d. Dec. 5, 1829, 
a.7mths. Alfred Ruffe, d. 27 Aug., 1830, a. — 

40. Harriet Hunt, d. of James and Harriet 
Hunt, d. March 6, 1816, a. 3 yrs. 

41. Hugh Cracroft, b. 15 Nov., 1794, d. 16 
March, 1796. Frederick William, (eldest ?) s. of 
Alexander Wilson, Esq., b. at Onore in the E. 
Indies, 25 June, 1809, d. 6 Aug., 1814. 

42. Mrs. Anne Barker, w. of Mr. Nathaniel 
Barker, d. Feb. 21, 1829, in her 53rd year. 

43. Mrs. Catherine Bickley, d. Oct. 29, 1815, 
a. 72. Mrs. Sarah Barrow, dau. of the above, 
d, Aug. 20, 18—, a. 75. 


hidden behind the 


44. Edward Stephenson, s. of Lieut.-Colonel 
PEt Fal ty 
45. Mr.....el Hughes |....ter-master Ser- | 


geant | ....11th Regt. Foot, | d. 13 Mar., 1838, 
in his 45th year. 

46. S. N., d. 18 Jan., 1823, a. 79. 
Cadman, d. Oct. 28, 1832, a. 63. 

47. Sarah, w. of Thomas Baker, of this p., 
d. March 30, 1821, a. 60. Mr. Thos. Baker, 
d. Feb. 4, 1831, a. 65. 

48. Mr. John Morlidge, d. 25 June, 1825, a. 48. 

49. Rear-Admiral Cornthwaite Ommanney, d. 
26 March, 1801, a. 65. Martha, his wid., died 18 
March, 1813, a. 65. Edmund Woods Ommanney, 
their grandson, s. of Henry and Ann Manaton, 
d. 19 May, 1813, a. 2 years. Anthony Tenterden 
Hollist, b. Dec. 14, 1830, d. May 6, 1836. John 
Hasler Hollist, b. Jan. 16, 1832, d. May 1, 1836. 


Mr. Robert 


Miss Ann | Navy, 


| 





Ommanney. ; 

50. George Noble, Esq., Purser in the Royal. 
Secretary to the Admiral....Viscount 
Duncan, d. 15 June, 1804, in his 48th year. 

51. John Kennedy, of this p., d. 12 Nov.y. 


(Date gone.) | 1825, a. 75. 


52. Robert Johns, d. 14 April, 1836, a. 22. 
Also two of his sisters, Elizabeth, d. 10 Nov., 
1823, a. 18 mths. Sarah, d. l4th....a.3 yrs. 

58. Louisa Wilcock, d. 15 June, 1845, a. 34. 
An affectionate wife, a kind and dutiful mother. 


EAST SIDE. 
Healstones against the wall, beginning at 
northern end. 
54. Stamp. [The rest blank.] 
55. [Blank.] 


56. Mr. Thomas Tee, of this p., d. Jan. 3, 1820,. 
a. 39. Also 2 daughters and 1 son. 
+ eee Nicholson.... 
58. John Osbobni, d. Jan. (17)7-, [in the] 
49th year of his age. Also 2 chn., John, d. 16 Dec., 
1776, a. lyr... 


59. Maria Parkins, d. Mar. -, 18—. Wm. 
Parkins.... : 
60. Mr. Jacob Segrott, baker, of this p., 


d. 12 Sept., 18(11), a. 40. Also Eliza, dau. of the- 
above and Ann, his w., d. 10 Feb., 1812, a. 4. 
Mary, d. of s' Jacob and Ann Segrott, d. Aug. 19, 
1815, a. 11. 

61. Rebecca Bullock, d. 21 Sept., 1801, a. 42. 
Mr. James Bullock, father of the above, d. 30: 
Sept., 1801, a. 69. Also Mr. Edward Bullock. 
(Lower portion of stone hidden.} 

62. Barnett Winsla(de), d. 18 Feb., 1826, in his- 
65th year. He was 14 years Parish Clerk. Also. 
Jane Winsla(de)....of the above.... 

63. [Nearly all gone.] 

64. [do.] d. 1821. 

65. ....or, wlife]....el Bish—, of this p.». 
d. 2 Feb., Also Henry Will Bis—, the s. of 
the above. [Lower part hidden.] 

66. Mrs. Margaret Richards, w. of Mr. George- 
Richards, of this p., d. — 18(11). Also Mr. Geo. 
Richards, husb. of the above, d. —, 181-. 

67. Mr. (David) Borrow.... 

68. Edward Richards, d. 19 Feb., 1843, a. 24.. 
Stone laid by his youngest bro., H. G. R. 

69. William (James). 

70. John, s. of Robert and Martha Robinson, 





| of this p., d. May 3, 1820, a. 7 months. 





71. [All gone.] 

72. Mr. James Caldwall, artist, d. 9 March, 
1822, a. 84. Jane Hogg, sp., d. 14 Oct., 1834, in 
her 81st year. 

73. Mr. Thomas Greenaway, d. Oct. 22, 1786, 
a.66. Mrs. Susanah Greenaway, wid. of the above, 
d. 30 Nov., 1792, a. 79. Mrs. Martha Mitchell, 
d. 20 Oct., 179-, a. —4 yrs. 

74. Thomas, s. of John and Mary Lamb, of this- 
p., d. 29 June, 1817, in his 18th year. Mr. John 
Lamb, f. of the above, d. 2 July, 1830, a.—. 
Also .... 

75. Ann, w. of Thos. Ward, of this p., d. Aug. 9, 
1846, a. 46. A tender mother. 


76. Mary Frances Norris, dau. of William 


and Mary Norris, d. 2— May, 1817, a. 4 yrs. 
Mrs. Mary, Norris, w. of William, 


11 days. 
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d. 7 Nov., 1829, a. 57. r ’ 
granddau. of the above, d. 18 Jan., 1832, a. 6 
days. 

77. Mrs. Rebecck (sic) Hedger, d. — Dec., 
1803, a. 51. Also Mr. William....son-in-law 
[to the ab]ove, d. 12 Jan.....Also Mr(s.) El... a5 
TWo]odwa[rd], dau. of the above Mr. W illiam 
[Wood] ward. 


78. Samuel Hemmings, of this p., d. 13 March, | 


1831, a. 50. Also Mrs. Susannah Hemmings, 
w. of the above, d. 10 June, 1840, a. 60. Also 
Charles John H., s. of the above.... 

79. Leonard, s. of Leonard and Lucy Turney, 
of Millbank St., d. 14 ....ary, 1821, a.—. Also 
Thom...., bro. of above, d. ....ust, 1821. Also 
Jo....brother....bov-, *d. 182-. Also Mr. 
Leonard..... 

80. Mr. Philip Brassington, d. 13 Feb., 179(6), 
a. 66. Mary, w. of the above, d. 16 Feb., 1807, 
a. 67. Mr. William Brassington, s. of the ‘above, 
d. 18(23). Also. 

81. ....widow of. ofl. '<is-avaBlis VEO) « 

82. Mr. John Lloy d, d. Nov. 13, 1835, in his 
70th year. An affectionate husband, tender 
father, &c. 

83. Sarah Rogers, d. 14 Feb., ...., a. 1 yr. 
5 months. Thomas Rogers, d. 23 Dec., 1827, 
a. 59. 

84. John Fortey, late of Millbank, d. 27 Feb., 
1793, inhis (4)3rd year. Mary, his wid., d. 12 May, 
1821,a.76. Sarah, d. of the above, d..... 1821. 

85. Maria, w. of Mr. William Wright, d. 8 May, 
1836, a. 29. Also 2 chn., who died in their infancy. 
Also Mrs. Margaret Goldh(a)wk, d. 16 April, 
18-3, a. 72, mother of thea.... 

86. Mr. John Tomlin, d. 24 Oct., 1822, a. 24. 
Also Henry Tomlin, d. 9 April, 1823, a. 13 months. 
Mr. Alexander Ritchie, d. 20 June, 18435, a. (6)0. 

87. William (G)....Also 3 chn. who died in.. 

88. Mary Johnson, d. of Mr. John Johnson, 
of this p., Paviour, and Catherine, his w., who d. 
23 Sept., 1795, a. 5 months. Also Mr. Woodu(s) 
Johnson, f. of the above Mr. John Johnson, 
d. — Jan., 1797, a. —. Also Ha...., dau. of.... 

89. George Earnell, d. 24 June, 1808, a. 34. 
Georgiana Earnell, d. 25 May, 1813, in her 
6th year. Also the chn. of Francis and Sarah 
Wheelhouse. Francis, d. 17 Jan., 18—, a. 3 yrs. 
1 month. Sarah, d. 20 July, 18-, a. 5 years 8 
months. Elizabeth Ann, d. Aug., ,a. 15 yrs. 
‘9 months. Also the above Francis Wheelhouse, 
a native of Thirsk in Yorkshire, d. May, 1830, 


in his 57th year. 
G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





(T'o be continued.) 





* WIGESTA.”’ 


THis land-name appears in the ‘Tribal | 
Hidage,’ and the district referred to is the 
only one assessed therein at 900 hides. 
The gen. pl. ending in -a is normal, but no 
tribe or sib called the Wigestas is known, 
either in history or legend. — 


instance, adduced 


Frances Mary mies | 


Of course there | 
are words like wigesta: Dr. Gale, for | 
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Oundle; and Mr. Brownbill has alaiil 
| Wichestan(stou), the name of a Bedfordshire 
| hundred in Domesday Book. But the for- 
mer indicates Wit-gist ; cf. Witlaf, Witmund, 
Witwulf, and Eangist, Frithugist, Wulfgist ; 
the latter is the Norman representative 
of an O.E. Wih-stan(-es stou), ch being the 
Norman way of indicating the guttural 
| tenuis, and the e merely euphonic. There 
is also an O.E. name Wig-stan, but there is 
no reason to suppose that the scribe who late 
in the tenth century copied out what we 
/eall the ‘ Tribal Hidage’ would have intro- 
duced ane into ‘‘ Wigstan,” either orally or 
graphically. 

The suggestion that g in wigesta may 
represent c is contrary to what we know of 
the paleography of the document. It has 
been stated in previous articles that medial 
g in this MS. of c. 1000 sometimes misre- 
presents n; for instance, noagaga, ohtgaga, 
and widerigga have been shown to be mis- 
takes for Oxnaga, Ohtnaga, and Suderigna. 
A fourth instance may be furnished by 
wigesta, and the hypothetical form *winesta 
points, albeit obscurely, to what may be the 
true word. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries there 
was more than one abnormal way of forming 
the letter d, and among the errors of medieval 
scribes must be included the substitution 
of Is for initial d, and of sc and st for the 
same letter, both in initial and medial 
positions. An initial d composed of a 
reverted s followed by a stroke which was 
mistakable for c or ¢ was partly responsible 
for the ghost-words ‘‘ Scromail,’’ ** Scroc- 
mail,”’ “Scroemagil’’ (= Drocmagil for Broc- 
magil) in the A.-S. Chronicles A, E, and F 
(annal 607). Gaimar’s “‘ Scorham”’ for Deor- 
ham may also be cited. Instances of medial 
st:: dare *l. cebustus: : gebudus (7.e., Gepi- 
dus); 2. rostri:: Rodri; 3. dustnon (with 
d::cl and on::o0u):: Cludnou; 4. cloust: : 
Cloud ; 5. sercedur (with er:: el): : selcestur 
(7.e., Silchester) ; 6. pilestiws : : piledius (i.e., 
Pledius, the Irish name of Palladius the 
Deacon). With these errors in view, I 
suggest that wigest- (with g::n and st:: d) 








| 
| .™~ }. * Bast. 


Brittonum,’ Chartres MS., — ser. 
_ eleventh cent., ed. bs 2 


Mommsen, p. 160, 1.5; 2. 

* Annales Cambri, annal ccelx. , Harley MS. 
| 3859, ser. c. 1110; 3. ‘Llyfr Achau,’ ser, ¢. 1590 ; 
i ef. Archiv ¢ ae " Lexikographie, i. 520, 525; 4. 
Cotton MS. Domitian A. XVIL., cited by ‘Nicolas, 
‘Chronology of History,’ p. 140, note; 5. ‘The 
Text of the Bruts from the Red Book of Hergest,’ 
| ser. fourteenth cent., ed. Rhfs and Evans, p. “4153 
6. see ‘ The Pedigree of Patrick,’ ed. Stokes, ‘The 
Tripartite Life of Patrick,’ from twelfth-century 


Wigist(thorpe), near! {SS 


| DOSS. 
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may stand for the familiar stem-form 
Wined-. 

Wineda(land) signifies the land of the 
Winedas. This race is referred to, inter al., 
by the sea-captain Ohthere, whose narrative 
was included by King Alfred in his version 
of Orosius. Ohthere indicated the position 
of the Danish town Haithaby, which the 
Anglo-Saxons called ‘‘ et Hedum,”’ in the 
following way: ‘se stent betuh Winedum 
and Seaxum and Angle, and hyrd in on 
Dene”; 7.e., “it stands between the Wine- 
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das and the Saxons and Angeln, and belongs | 


to Denmark.” The name of the Winedas 
also appears in the fifth-century poem of 
‘Widsid, Il. 58-62, among the following 
names of Teutonic tribes: Swéos, Géats, 
South Danes, Wenlas (¢.e., Longobardi), 
Wernas, Wicingas, Gefthas, then come the 
Winedas, followed by Gefflegas, Englas, 
Swefas, Seaxas, Syegas, and Sweord-Weras. 
That the Winedas, and the Venedi of 
Tacitus’s ‘Germania’ (§ xlvi.), and the 
Wends of a later time, were the same people, 
has never been proved, and the stems 
Wined- and Wenod-, Weonod-, are not neces- 
sarily identical. In § xl. Tacitus enumerates 
Longobardi (cf. Wenlum of ‘‘ Widsid”’), 
Reudingi (MS. -igni), Angli (cf. Englum), 
Varini (cf. Wernum), Eudoses, Auiones, 
Suardones (cf. Sweord-Werum, and_ also 
Sweordona of our ‘T. H.’ [MS. -ora]), and 
Giuthones (MSS. and printed texts have 
nuithones, a hitherto unexplained form in 
which n::g, and the three minims=7u). 

I know of but one place-name in Anglian 
Britain which appears to present the stem 
Wined-: it is ‘* Winnedona”’ (cf. Lindesfar- 
ona and Sweord-ona). This was near Ash- 
bourne in Derbyshire, and it occurs in a 
twelfth-century charter in the British 
Museum, se. Wolley Charter, ix. 2. Its posi- 
tion Is unsuitable, however, because wigesta 
comes in the list between Spaldaland and 
Herefarnaland. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





TILLEMAN Bosart.—Forty-eight years ago 
Henry T. Bosart stated in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(3S. ui. 150) that he would be glad of infor- 
mation respecting Tilleman Bobart (son of 
Jacob Bobart, first Curator of the Physic 
Garden at Oxford), who resided at Wood- 
stock. I enjoyed reading ‘N. & Q.’ in 1863, 
and still enjoy reading it in 1911. I hope 
that Mr. H. T. Bosarrt is alive to receive 
information [ would gladly give him about 
Tilleman Bobart. GEORGE MACKEY. 


Stratford House, Highgate, Birmingham. 
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JONATHAN WILp’s INFLUENCE.—In The 
Daily Journal for 5 July, 1725, appeared the 
following paragraph which, in effect, is what 
would now be termed a “ leader-note * :— 

“The Sessions ended last Friday [2 July] at 
the Old Bailey, when Elizabeth Roberts, alias 
Bostock, received Sentence of Death for the 
Murther of a Pastry Cook in Swithin’s-Lane. ’°Tis 
remarkable that since the Dissolution of Jonathan 
Wild, not one Felon has been convicted capitally, 
which by some is attributed to a Reform amongst 
the Rogues, and by others to the Want of a 
proper Person to detect them; but be these 
Matters as they may, most or all agree, that the 
giving of Mr. Wild his Quietus, was just and 
absolutely necessary.” 

The extreme rarity of comment upon any 
subject whatever in the London daily press 
of that period makes this outburst the more 
noteworthy, as showing the unique position 
Wild held in the public mind. It remains 
only to be added that a fortnight later the 
woman in question “‘ was repriev’d in Order 
to her Pardon.” ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


HAMLET AS BAPTISMAL NAME IN 1590.— 
The register of the Archdeaconry of Essex 
records that on ‘“‘ November 18, 1590, in 
ecclesia de West ham....Hamlettus John- 
son de West ham” produced a certificate 
“that he hath reconciled himselfe to the 
minister and churchwardens, and confessed 
his falte, and shewed him selfe sorye for 
his offence, and promised reformacion.”’ 

: A. CLARK. 

Great Leighs, Chelmsford. 

[Many instances of the use of Hamlet as a 
Christian name will be found at 10 S. viii. 4, 155, 
237, 329, 418, 436; xii. 98. This week’s Atheneum 
contains an epitaph by Peacock on a schoolfellow 
named Hamlet Wade. | 


‘ACCOUNT OF SOME REMARKABLE PaAs- 
SAGES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE GENTLE- 
MAN.’—I have before me a copy of a curious. 
theological work, which has been doubt- 
fully attributed to Daniel Defoe :-— 

‘An Account of some Remarkable Passages. 
in the Life of a Private Gentleman: with Reflec- 
tions thereon. In ‘Three Parts. Relating to- 
Trouble of Mind, some violent Temptations, 
and a Recovery; in order to awaken the Pre- 
sumptuous, and encourage the Despondent.. 
Left under his own Hand, to be communicated 
to the Public after his Decease....Glasgow : 
Printed for and sold by Robert Banks, Book- 
seller in Stirling. MbccCLXV.”’ 1i2mo, pp. 250[2]. 

At the end is “ A List of the Subscribers’ 
Names,” as though the book was then 
published for the first time. The first 
edition appeared at London in 1708. 

Mr. W. H. Allnutt had no note of this. 
Stirling bookseller. 
1 Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 
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FUNERAL WITH HERALDIC ACCESSORIES 
1N 1682.—The following transcript of an 


estimate for a funeral with heraldic acces- | 


paper in 
inserted 


original 
be usefully 


my 
in 


sories, from an 
possession, may 
‘N. & Q.’ —— 


For Mr Dugdale to give an Acct. to Mr Henry 

Grey of Envile Com. Staff. for ye Funerall 

of an Esqr. Publiquely Solemnized : 

The Room for ye Corps to be ringed with 
Bayes [baize], the Escocheons for the Corps on 
Buckram, a Pall of Velvet Five breadths, a Penon 
of his Armes His Helme & Crest, his Coat of Armes, 
a Chief Mourner and two Assistants. 

This is ye Rule Established by ye Lords Comm'rs 
1668. But is generally varyed in these 2 par- 
ticulars : 

1. The Room for ye Corps to be hung with 
bayes, and ye outer Room ringed with bayes, 
and the passage or Stair Case to be ringed also. 

The Escocheons for ye body to be silk, those 
in ye Room for ye Corps Buckram, the outward 
Room & passage Paper & so the Church or 
Chancell which is usually ring’d with bayes also. 

If there be three officers of Armes, then one | 
earries ye Penon, another the Helme & Crest & 
the third ye Coat of Armes, but if there be onely 
two, then ye Penon is born by a Relation or 
Principal Servt to ye Defunct, as ye Officers of 
Armes shall direct : 


There may require :— 


£s « 
8 Silk Scocheons @ 6s. 8d. 2 13 04 
2 doz. of Buckram @ 30s. per doz. 3 00 00 
8 dozen of Paper @ 12s. per doz. nie 4 16 00 
A Penon of ye Armes to ar al in ye 
Church : 2 13 O04 
A Surcoat of Armes to hang - in ye 
Church 2 3 00 00 
Helm & Crest & W reath to hang up in 
ye Church .. 2 00 08 | 
Trons to hang them up, boxes, &e. ry 10 00 
An Atchievemt over ye"dore 3 10 00 
The Hire of a Velvet Pall 6s. 8d. p. diem 
10 days 3 6 08 
A Depositum on C opper for ye , Coffin. . 1 10 00 
Two Officers of Armes & Tri unsporta- 
tion money.. ee oe 60 00 00 | 
88 06 00 


Where there is a publick Funerall ye Officers | 


of Armes Register a Funeral Certificate Gratis 
which otherwise would be 20 Nobles the Fee. 

The Chief Mourner and his Two Assistants ye 
Officers of Armes & he who carries ye Penon may 


be in close morning vizt Gownes and hoods, the | 


Rest as many as they think fitt in long Cloakes. 
If there be a Horse to Carry the body from ye 
House to ye Church then ye Trimming of ye Horse 
with Shields, Shaffroons, Scocheon & Pencills or 
Feathers may be 101i. more. 

wzlthe charge for the helm and crest was 
originally entered as 2/. 6s. 8d.; the 6s. 
was struck through, but was included in 
the total, 881. 6s. Od. i M. 


GoRDON OF PaRK BARONETCY.—G. E. C. 


was quite correct in noting (‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ iv. 345) that Ernest Gordon 


and his son John had no right to assume 
‘this baronetcy, as the former did on the 
|death of Sir John James Gordon, 4th 
Baronet, in 1780. But he was not appa- 
rently aware that Sir John James Gordon 
left a son, John Benjamin Gordon (born 
'1 September, 1779), who survived him, 
for he appears among the children in a ‘ List 
,of Cadets in England’ dated 25 August, 
| 1782, though he is not in the next issue, 
28 December, 1783. The baronetcy was 
taken up in 1804 by this child’s younger 
brother Sir John Bury Gordon, the ‘founder 
‘of the 30th (Indian) Lancers, (Gordon's 
Horse), who was therefore 6th and not 5th 
| Baronet. Historians of the baronetage may 
be interested in the fact. 
| J. M. Butrocn. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


| THe MacponaLtp CHIEFTAINSHIP.—-The 
| Times of 22 September, under the heading 


|‘ Highland Feud Settled: the Chieftainship 
| of the Clan Macdonald,’ contained the follow- 
| ine: 
| on] 
| ‘* An arrangement has been arrived at for the 
settlement of the feud which has existed for several 
| hundred vears as to the chieftainship of the Clan 
Macdonald. The matter was made public at a 
dinner held in the Highland Village at the Glasgow 
Exhibition under the joint auspices of the Mac- 
donald Society of Glasgow and the Clan Ranald 
Society of Edinburgh. 

“The chair was occupied by Sir J. H. A. Mac- 
donald, who, in responding to the toast of the 
Clan Macdonald Societies, remarked that he 
thought the question of the chieftainship had been 
settled in a reasonable and sensible way. He 
did not know whether the feud was so terrible 
| that they could not live in the near neighbourhood 

of one another, but he noticed that the signatures 
to the agreement had been appended one in 
| Russia, the second in South Africa, and the third 
in England. He hoped, now that the feud was 
| at an end, that at their next gathering they would 
see the three chiefs assembled at their festive 
| board. 

‘* Sir Alexander Bosville Macdonald, replying 
to the toast of ‘The Chiefs of Clan Ranald, 
Glengarry, and Speat,’ said that at any time 
| during the past 400 years it would have been 
impossible for one chief to respond to the toast 
of the two others. With the smash up of the 
Lordship of the Isles at the end of 1400, the policy 
of the Government of the day was to breed discord 
among the three branches of the clan until 
jealousy became almost a hereditary instinct. 
That had gone on down to the present day, to 
the detriment of the clan. All three of them 
professed an unbroken line of pedigree, while even 
if it could be proved that one of them represented 
| the senior line, that would not make him chief of 

the whole clan. They had to get the voice of the 


| whole clan, but as the clan was scattered all over 
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the world that was impossible. His friend Clan- 
ranald thought the matter out, and a treaty was | 
drawn up. The treaty was to the effect that none 
of them for one instant renounced his individual 
claim to be the senior branch, but that for the 
good of the clan they agreed to bury the hatchet, 
and to act in amity with one another. A diffi- 
culty arose as to what would happen if the three 
of them turned up at one dinner. Who would 
take precedence ? He suggested that they should 
‘toss up,’ and in the treaty they would find a 
clause providing that whoever won would for 
that night only take precedence of the two others. 
(Laughter and cheers.) Now that the three had 
decided to bury the hatchet, he hoped that their 
view of the matter would not be distasteful to the 
clan. The treaty would be published in due 
course, and he thought the clan would find nothing 
in it that would offend susceptibilities from what- 
ever point of view.” 


The settlement of this historic dispute 
appears to me worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


SUNDIAL INSCRIPTION AT SEVENOAKS.— 
Collectors of sundial inscriptions may be glad 
to note the following, which I recently 
copied in the garden of an old hotel (*‘ The 
Royal’) in the town of Sevenoaks, Kent : 

As the long hours do pass away, 
So doth the life of man decay, 
1630. 

Long liffe ye King Charles. 

The above is an interesting variation from 
those given on pp. 49 and 50 in Mrs. Gatty’s 
‘The Book of Sundials ’ (Bell & Sons, 1889). 

HENRY TAYLOR. 

Rusthall, Kent. 


Rev. JoHN M‘BrRIDE oF BELFAST.—His 
“Sample of Jet Black Prelatic Calumny, 
in Answer to a Pamphlet called A Sample 
of True Blue Presbyterian Loyalty,’ 4to, 
Glasgow, 1713, is a curious work on Irish 
history, written during the period of his 
banishment from Ireland for refusing to take 
the Sacramental Test. 

DANIEL HIPWwELL. 


RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE: MARKET Cus- 
ToM.—It appears to me that the following 
notice from The Yorkshire Herald of 23 
September is worthy of a corner in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


“An Old Custom at Richmond.—Keeping up 
an ancient custom, the Mayor of Richmond 
(Councillor A. Currie) has presented a bottle of 
wine to the farmer attending the Richmond 
Market who brought in the first sample of the 
produce of the harvest field in a bulk. This has 
been secured by Mr. James Barker, of Hipswell 
Hall, who brought in a splendid quantity of 
wheat.” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 
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| 1796, and underneath is written 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Netson: ‘‘ Muste.’”’—On 9 June, 1805, 
when Capt. Champain reported to Nelson 
that on the 6th he had seen the French fleet 
standing to the northward, past Prince 
Rupert’s Bay (see Nicolas, ‘ Dispatches,’ 
&e., vi. 452), Nelson turned to his flag 
captain and said: ‘ Hardy, there’s life 
in a musle yet.’’ About the reading there 
is little doubt. Concerning the “mu” 
there is none; the ‘‘sle”’ might be “ ch,” 
but I do not think it is, and clearly ‘“* much ” 
would be nonsense ; only what is ‘‘musle ”’ ? 
Can any one suggest a meaning? Mussel 





naturally occurs; but did any one ever 
talk of life in a mussel—in the implied sense, 
at least ? J. IX. LAUGHTON. 


JoHN JARVIS THE DwarF.—James Caul- 
field in ‘ Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters 
of Remarkable Persons from the Reign of 
Edward a - the Revolution,’ London, 
1813, vol. i. p. 8, gives a print of the dwarf 
John pales, who died 1558 or 1560, and 
states that it was from the original statue, 
which was in the possession of George 
Walker, Winchester Row, Lisson Green. 
The print was published by Caulfield in 
** Walker 
pinxit 1795.” Caulfield says :— 

‘*The statue of this dwarf has been for more 
than 200 years in the family of the present pose 
sessor. It is most inimitably carved in oak, and 
coloured to resemble the life.” 

In a note an anecdote is given showing 
it was at one time in the possession of 
Dr. Hugh Kennedy of Hornchurch, Essex. 
Can any of your readers give me information 
as to the present w hereabouts of this statue ? 
KARL PEARSON. 
Galton Eugenics Labvoratory, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

Mr. Stock, BrsLioPpHILE, 1735.—In the 
first volume of Techener’s Bulletin du Biblio- 
phile there are some interesting ‘ Biblio- 
giana, ou Anecdotes Bibliographiques,’ one 
of which concerns a “ M. Stock, bibliomane 
anglais.” 

In 1735 the Récollets of Antwerp decided 
to get rid of their library, which consisted 


of ‘about 1,500 volumes, manuscript and 
printed, 
bouquins 


‘ vrais 
were 


regarded as 
They 


they 
nulle valeur.” 


which 
de 
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removed to the gardener’s chamber, and 


after some months the ‘‘ Pére gardien 
décida dans sa sagesse qu’on donnerait 
tout ce fatras au dit jardinier.”’ The 
gardener, wiser than the Fathers, called in 
a M. Vanderberg, an amateur and literary 


man, who pure hase -d the collection for ‘‘ un 
ducat du quintal.’”’ Soon after M. Vander- 
berg showed his purchase to a Stock, 
bibliomane anglais,’ who gave “ &VTinstant ” 
14,000 franes for the MSS. alone. 

* Quels furent la surprise et les regrets des PP. 
Récollets A cette nouvelle ! Ils sentirent bien 
quil n’y avait pas moyen d’en revenir ; mais, 
tout confus qu’ils étaient de leur ignorance, ils 
allérent humblement solliciter une indemnité 
de M. Stock, qui n’hésita pas a leur donner 
encore 1,200 frs., tant il était satisfait de son 
acquisition.” 

I cannot find any trace of this Mr. Stock 
as a book-collector, nor of the manuscripts. 
Can any of your readers throw light on this 
curious transaction and its principal figure ? 

W. RoBERTs. 


MipuHurst GRAMMAR ScHooL.—Can any 
one give me names, dates, &c., of any old 
boys of Midhurst Grammar School, founded 
by Gilbert Hannam in 1672? I should be 
glad of any information concerning the school 
or its founder. ErnNeEst F. Row. 

The Grammar School, Midhurst. 


JONATHAN WILD’s “ Guost.’’—In The 
Daily Post for 5 February, 1726, there 
appeared the following announcement :— 

** Since the Death of Jonathan Wild has been 
so much lamented for Want of his useful Intelli- 
gence, this is to inform the Publick, that his 
Ghost gives constant Attendance every Night 
at a certain House in Bury-street ; where he 
resolv es all Sorts of Questions. 

* N. As his former Business was to dis- 
cover Robberies committed, he has now the Gift 
of revealing Rogueries intended.” 

I cannot find that this was in any way 
followed up, and it is so curious that one 
would like to know more about it. 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


_ Srarues, &c., in Ventce.—In ‘ Ancient 
Statues Greek and Roman; designed from 
the Celebrated Originals in St. Mark’s, and 


other Public Collections in Venice, by 
A. Zanetti, and engraved by the First 


Italian Masters,’ London, 1800, large folio, 
are one hundred plates of statues, busts, 
&e. All except, I think, eleven are described 
as in the Entrance Hall (Antisala) of the 
Library of St. Mark. 

Are these statues, &c., 
still to be seen in Venice 


of the Antisala 
? That I have 





found no mention of them in guide-books 
does not establish a negative. Is there a 
Library of St. Mark which can be visited ? 
A good many of the plates are dedicated to 
English noblemen and gentlemen. 

According to Brunet, s.v. * Antiche (delle) 
statue greche e romane di San-Marco.... 
Alessandro: 


(da Ant.-Mar. Girolamo ed 
Zanetti),’ the collection was published in 


Venice in 1740. 


Of the statues which are not “in the 
Antisala,’’ there are five plates of statues 
in the courtyard of the Doge's Palace 
(Cortile del Palazzo Ducale), four of the 


horses on St. Mark’s Church, and two of the 
lions at the gate of the Arsenal. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


ALEXANDER Ross: WILLIAM Ross.—In 
1500 James IV. granted the chaplaincy of 
Dunskaith to Alexander Ross. In 1544 
letters of legitimation were granted to his 
son Nicholas. Alexander is referred to as 
‘quondam D. Alexander Ros capellanus 
de Dunskaith.”” But Alexander probably 
died before 1533, as in that year a deed is 
signed by Nicholas as “‘ capellanus de Duns- 
kaith.”’ Can any correspondent tell me 
where I could find information as to the 
parentage and date of death of the above 
Alexander Ross ? 


William Ross, great-grandson of the above, 
was born on the last Monday in October, 
1574 (see quotation from Kalendar of Fearn 
in Hist. MSS. Second Report, p. 179). 
He witnesses a deed in Forres in 1608, but 
no further trace of him can be discovered 
by me. Can any correspondent give me 
advice as to where I should be likely to find 
details as to William’s marriage and death ? 
Has the Kalendar of Fearn in “the possession 
of the Duke of Sutherland ever been printed ? 

8S. B. C. R. 


JOHN Preston, D.D.—Can any one tell 
me where I can find a list of the works of 
the above writer? I believe them to be 
numerous. Lowndes’s _‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual’ (1864) does not contain the name 
of any of them. I have heard that a sermon 
of his preached before Charles I. in 1630 
was afterwards published, and was much 
admired. L. S. M. 


BisHorp Tuomas PERcy.—The 30th of 
September last was the centenary of the 
death of Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore 
and compiler of the ‘ Reliques.’ I should 
be very glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 


were able to supply a description of his grave 
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and a copy of any inscription recorded there- 
on. He is buried in a vault in the north 
aisle of Dromore Cathedral. It will be re- 
called that the late Rev. John Pickford, 
for over 50 years a valued contributor to 
‘N. & Q.,’ published a ‘ Life of Thomas 
Percy ’ in 1867. JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


NorMAN Court, HAMPSHIRE: WHITE- 
HEAD Famity.—I shall be glad to know 
if anything further has been discovered as 
to the nameless pictures at Norman Court, 
discussed at 10 8S. viii. 345, 415, 474; ix. 
71, and whether they are Whitehead por- 
traits. 

I should also like to point out that Mr. 
EVERITT’S surmise (in his interesting account 
of the Whitehead family at the last refer- 
ence) that 1612 is the earliest mention of 
the name of ‘‘ Norman Court ”’ is not correct. 
I have a note of the use of the name in 1589, 
and it was probably used much earlier— 
possibly from the time of the ownership by 
the Norman family in the fourteenth 
century, from which Mr. Everirt himself 
derives the name. I think John Whitehead 
was Sheriff in 1470, not 1479. 

It should be mentioned that Francis 
Thistlethwayte took the Whitehead name 
and arms on succeeding to the Norman 
Court property, so that it is correct to say 
that the manor of West Titherley was in the 
possession of Whiteheads down to 1751, the 
date of his death, that is, for well over 
300 years. 

I shall be much obliged for further infor- 
mation as to this family or any of its collateral 
branches. B. WHITEHEAD, B.A. 

2, Brick Court, Temple. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.—Ishall 
be glad to learn the name of the author of 
the following lines :— 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pains, 
If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remains. 
A. Mywnort. 


Behold the fate of sublunary things : 
She exports coal that once imported kings. 
Who wrote these lines ? I know to what 
they refer, but not who wrote them or where 
they are to be found. W. SENIOR. 
Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


‘NIBELUNGENLIED’: ITS LOCALITIES. — 
Can any of the localities mentioned in the 
‘ Nibelungenlied ’ (I have Simrock’s version) 
be identified ?. For example, Tronje, Hagen’s 
home. Metz, Ortewein’s home.  Alzeie 
(? Alsace). Santen am Rheine. J. D. 


Camoys Court, Barcombe. 


BAKED PEARS=‘‘ WARDENS”’: BEDFORD 
Farr.—From an old magazine (Odd-Fellows 


| Magazine, January, 1846) I gather that at 


| pan 





Bedford Fair, held for two days at Michael- 
mas, a special feature was the sale of baked 
pears, served directly from a large earthen 
into saucers. The baked pears are 
known as ‘‘ wardens,’ and are sold with 
this street ery :-— 

Smoking hot, 

Piping hot, 

Who knows what? 

Tam got 

In my pot: 

Hot baked wardens. 
All hot! all hot! all hot! 

The magazine suggests two origins for this 
curious name. The first is 
‘*that baked or stewed pears were invented and 
used as a great luxury by the prior and monks 
of Warden, an ancient monastery, a few miles 
distant” ; 
the other is 
“that a man named Warden, residing in an adjacent 
village, grew great quantities of these pears, and for 
many years regularly attended Bedford fair and 
market to dispose of them.” 

It would be interesting to know if Bedford 
Fair is still held at Michaelmas, and if baked 
pears are still sold thereat as ‘‘ wardens,” 
and with the ‘“‘cry”’ given above; also if 
the name is peculiar to Bedford, as indicated 
by the explanations cited. 

J. Harris STONE. 


Prars: ‘ BON-cCHRETIEN’’ AND ‘“‘ Doy- 
ENNE DU Comice.’’—In ‘The Later Years 
of Catherine de Medici’ Miss Sichel suggests 
that ‘les poires de bon Chrétien” may 
have got their name because persons fasting 
could obtain a dispensation for eating them 
in Lent. Williams’s bon-chrétien pears 
certainly do not keep even till Christmas, 
much less till Lent. Why were they so 
named ? 

Can any one explain the name of another 

ear—‘‘ Doyenne du Comice ” ? J.D 

Camoys Court, Barcombe. 


RoBERT PARR, CENTENARIAN.—This per- 
son died at Kinver, a small village near 
Bridgenorth, Shropshire, in August, 1757, 
aged 124 years. Was any tombstone erected 
to his memory ? If so, could any reader 
oblige me with the full inscription ? 

It is a remarkable fact that his father 
lived to the age of 109, and his grandfather 
to 113; while his great-grandfather, Thomas 
Parr of Alberbury, Shropshire, died at the 
amazing age of 152. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 
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Dr. WILLIAM MEAD, CENTENARIAN.—Mead | 
was a physician of considerable eminence ; | 
he resided at Ware, Herts, and died there | 
28 October, 1652, aged 148 years. When | 
and where was he born, and was any 
memorial erected to his memory ? 

A Richard Mead, also a distinguished | 
physician, was born at Stepney, 1673 ; he | 
was the son of the Rev. Matthew Mead, | 
originally Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks, 
and afterwards of Stepney, whence he was | 
ejected in 1662 for non-conformity. Was 
either of these persons related to Dr. William 
Mead ? L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


Ear OF JERSEY: LINES ON HIS ANCES- 
TRESS.—In a notice of the Earl of Jersey 
which appeared in The Sketch of 30 July, 
1902, it was stated that he “ has royal blood 
in his veins, one of his ancestresses having 
been that Queen Dowager of France, a sister 
of Henry VIII., who inspired some of the 
finest verses ever written in our language.”’ 
Is this descent through Eleanor, second 
daughter of Mary Tudor? It can scarcely 
be through Catherine, granddaughter of the 
latter and sister of Lady Jane Dudley 
(Grey), for her marriage to Lord Hertford 
seems to have been called in question. I 
eannot recollect whom Eleanor married, 
though I think I have seen it stated, but 
I have searched in vain among my books of 
reference. What were these verses, and by 
whom were they written ? j 

E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 


OBSOLETE FisH.— Recently there came 
into my possession a quaint 54-page pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Walwyn’s Housekeeper’s 
Guide and Tradesman’s Instructor’ for 
1831-2 (1, Nevil’s Court, Fetter Lane, 
one shilling). It gives the fish in season for 
each quarter of the year, with the majority 
of which we are familiar ; but the following 
are unknown to me, and contemporary 
dictionaries have failed to help me :— i 


Guard fish. Tusk. 

Alloc (? alose = shad). Rocket. 
Shafilings. inson. 
Glout. Dose (? dace). 
Tenes. Gollin. 
Tollis. Bearbet. 


Lying.(? ling). Hollebet (? halibut). 


The pamphlet seems to have been care- 
lessly compiled, and these names may have | 
been casually taken from older ‘books. | 
What were these fishes ? 





FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Cotoman MixszATuH’s WorKS IN ENGLISH, 
—I can find only thezfollowing translations ; 

‘St. Peter’s Umbrella’ (four editions). 

‘The Good People of Paldcz’ (instead of ‘The 
Good Paléez People’). 

‘Garments of the King: a Story,’ in the New 
York ‘ Current Literature,’ vol. xliil. (1907). 

I have in years gone by seen translations 
of other short stories of this popular Hun- 
garian writer in English magazines, but 
cannot find them again. Can any reader 
help me ? Now that he is dead, his grateful 
countrymen are collecting his works in_all 
languages. L. bos 


JoHN LORD, AFTERWARDS OWEN, Br.— 
I shall be glad if some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will refer me to a pedigree (printed or other- 
wise) of Joseph Lord of co. Pembroke, who 
married Corbetta, daughter of General 
John Owen, and whose son John assumed 
the name and arms of Owen, and was created 
a baronet in 1813. fe s ah 


WANSTEAD FLatTs AND GrorGE III.—In 
‘Nooks and Corners in Essex’ it is said 
concerning Wanstead Flats: ‘* It was here 
that King George III. held the review of 
his 10,000 troops.’”’ What was the date 
of this review, and where can an account of 
it be found ? There does not appear to be 
any mention of it in Broadley’s * Napoleon 
and the Invasion of England.’ G. H. W. 


ANGELL Famity or Berxs.—Can any 
reader give me information respecting the 
early history of the Angell family, who 
owned property, and lived in Binfield, for 
about 200 years ? K. E. CASwWALL. 

Angell House, Binfield, Berks. 

‘““Fripay’”’ AS CHRISTIAN NAME.—The 
other day, when near Waltham Abbey, I was 
surprised to hear a child called by this 
name. I believe Sunday has been so used. 
Have the other days of the week been 
drawn upon by parents at the christening 
of their offspring? It seems a strange 
custom to me. M. L. R. BReEsLaR. 

[See ‘Christian Names derived from Weekdays,’ 
by the late JAMES PLatrT, at 8 S. viii. 388.] 

Le Botner oR BUTLER FamiIty.—Were 
the Le Botilers (Butlers) of England and 
Ireland descended from the Norman and 
Jersey family of Le Boutillier (viz., the 
Cupbearer) ? In a charter of Henry II. 
Hamond le Bouteillier gave lands to the 


| hospital at Caen founded by William the 


Conqueror. Among the Norman seigneurs 


who were benefactors to St. Etienne, Guil- 
laume le Bouteillier d’Aubigny au Cotentin 
(Comte de Sussex) is mentioned. 
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The arms of the Jersey family are Azure, 
seven chevronels or, in base a stag argent. 
Crest, a hand with oaksprig, sleeved gules, 
cuff argent. Was the Butler family entitled 
to both shields, viz., three covered cups (pre- 
sumably adopted from their ancient office), 
and was this privilege carried with them 
from Normandy to England and Ireland ? 

T. W. Carey. 





Replies. 


MADELEINE HAMILTON 
(118. iv. 247.) 
MADELEINE HAMILTON SMITH, whose trial 


SMITH. 


| < 
young gentleman,’ 





and walked as far as 
St. Giles’s Church, where a cab was waiting, 
in which she drove to the Slateford Station 
of the Caledonian Railway. There she 
took the five-o’clock train to Stepps Station, 
near Glasgow, and then took a conveyance 
and drove to Rowaleyn, her father’s country 
house. There she probably remained for 
some time, though there were rumours soon 
after that she had gone to Australia. 

A paragraph appeared in The Times, 
6 March, 1858, in which it was said that the 
statements circulated that Miss Smith had 
arrived in Australia were not true: ‘‘ Miss 
Smith has never, it appears, changed her 


| place of residence since she left Glasgow.” 


began in Edinburgh on Tuesday, 30 June, | 


1857, and lasted till Thursday, 9 July, and 
is one of the most notorious cases of the last 
century, died at Melbourne as Mrs. George 
Wardle 29 September, 1893. The St. James’s 
Gazette of 20 November, 1893, p. 5, had an 
article upon the case, arising from the 
announcement of the death of this famous 
lady :— 

**A strange and romantic and once famous 
tale of mystery is brought to mind by the news 
that Madeleine Hamilton Smith, at one time Mrs. 
Hora, and more lately Mrs. Wardle, has just died 
at Melbourne....The family went to Australia, 
where she married a Dr. Hora, but was afterwards 
separated from him. Then she returned to Eng- 
land, married again, but was again unfortunate, 
for she and her husband agreed to live apart. 
Some years ago she went back to Australia, 
where, it seems, her chequered and stormy career 
came to a close at the age of 57. 

In the printed accounts of the trial the 
curtain naturally drops when the trial is 
over, and nothing more is said of the move- 
ments of Miss Smith. I am able to give the 
following facts. 

Madeleine Hamilton Smith was the eldest 
child of James Smith, architect, of 7, Blys- 
wood Square, Glasgow, and of Rowaleyn, 
near Row, on the Gareloch. She was born 
in Glasgow, 1835; educated at Clapton 
(Mr. Boase by a slip says Clapham); and 
seduced by Pierre Emile L’Angelier in May, 
1856: he died from arsenic poisoning 23 
March, 1857. The trial ended on Thursday, 
9 July, 1857, the jury at half-past one finding 
a verdict in the various indictments of either 
“not guilty’ or “not proven.’ Madeleine 


on being dismissed from the bar descended 
by a trapdoor to a room where she changed 
her clothes, and then remained in the pre- | 
cincts of the court till five minutes past four 
in the afternoon, when she went outside, 
accompanied by her brother “ 


and another 





This paragraph may have been a “ blind.” 
At any rate, in 1857, the year of the trial, 
she appears to have married Tudor Hora, 
afterwards a surgeon, and both went to 
live at Melbourne. Four years after her 
marriage with Hora she married her second 
husband in London. This was in 1861. 
Although she selected a fashionable London 
church in which to be married, the wedding 
was kept very secret. In The Chelsea and 
Pimlico Advertiser, 6 July, 1861, there 
appears a paragraph as follows :— 

‘*Miss Madeleine Smith, who, it will be re- 
membered, was tried a few years ago at Glasgow 
(error for Edinburgh] for poisoning her sweetheart, 
and was discharged, the verdict being ‘ not 
proven,’ has turned up in the neighbourhood of 
Plymouth. A contemporary says she is about 
to be married.” 

She had, in fact, been married two days 
before the date of the issue of this paragraph. 
Her second husband was George Wardle, an 
artist, then living at 5, Bloomfield Terrace, 
Pimlico. His father was Hugh Wardle, 
a druggist. She herself was at the time of the 
wedding living at 72, Sloane Street, a house 


occupied by Mrs. Grace Maxon. The wedding 
took place at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 


4 July, 1861, and was performed by the 
Rev. Robert Liddell (d. 29 June, 1888, and 
associated with the famous Westerton and 
Beale case). The witnesses were Madeleine’s 
father James Smith and H. Hoverlock. 
Mr. Wardle afterwards became connected 
with a well-known firm of decorators. 

In case fuller information is required 
by your New York correspondent I append 
a few bibliographical notes. By far the 
fullest and best account is found in “ Trial 
of Madeleine Smith. Edited by A. Duncan 
Smith, F.S.A.(Scot.), Advocate. London, 
Sweet & Maxwell. Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
William Hodge,” n.d. [1905]. This is a 
book of great value, but is marred by one 
serious defect—no index. There are seven 
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other reports of the trial, four of which were | 


issued in Edinburgh in the year of the trial, 
and three in London (also in 1857). The 
daily newspapers from Wednesday, 1 July, 
1857, to Friday, 10 July, are filled with 
details. See also Cornhill, November, 1896, 
pp. 639-53, article by J. B. Atlay (afterwards 
reprinted in ‘ Famous Trials of the Century,’ 
1899); G. W. M. Reynolds, Miscellany, 
xix. 72, with a poor woodcut portrait ; 
Harper's Weekly, 1857, i. 508, with portrait ; 
and The St. James's Budget, 24 November, 
1893, p. 20, which also has a rough portrait. 
The best impression of Madeleine Smith’s 
appearance can be obtained from the minute 
descriptions of her which were printed at 
the time of the trial notably one which was 
contributed to The Ayrshire Express, and 
is quoted in the ‘Annual Register,’ 1857, 
and also by Duncan Smith in his book on 
the trial (supra). Irving’s ‘Annals _ of 
Our Time,’ i. 489-90, has a good abstract of 
the trial. Reference may also be made to 
the following :— 

‘Studies in Black and Red,’ by Joseph Forster, 
1896. 

‘Poison Romance and Poison Mysteries,’ by 
C. J. S. Thompson, 1899). 

‘The Memoir of John Inglis,’ by J. C. Watt, 
p. 85. (Inglis, then a young man, defended 
Madeleine, and it is said that she was the only 
client that he ever visited in prison.) 

* Madeleine Smith and Scottish Jurisprudence,’ 
44 pp., or Dublin Review, vol. xliii. (1857). 

Law Magazine and Law Review, iv. 67-96 (1857). 

Brown and Stewart’s ‘ Reports of Trials,’ 
1883 (294-364). 

‘Who Killed L’Angelier ? with Remarks on 
the mode of conducting Crown Prosecutions in 
Criminal Cases,’ by Scrutator. Edinburgh, 1857. 

* Madeleine tried at the Bar of Common Sense 
and Common Humanity. Being a Plea for the 
Coroner’s Inquest in Scotland,’ by Historicus. 
Glasgow, 1858. 

‘Poison for Rats; or, an Apology for Miss 
Smith,’ n.d. (printed by W. H. Collingridge, 
London), a frenzied pamphlet. 

Journal of Jurisprudence, August, 1857. 

Lancet, July and August, 1857. 

Edinburgh Medical Journal, August, 1857. 

“The Maybrick and Madeleine Smith Case 
Contrasted,’ by L. E. X., 1889. 


‘ The Case of Madeleine Smith re-examined and | ‘ The 


compared with Tawell, Palmer, and Bacon, | 
showing how Tawell was unjustly hanged.’ | 
{By Omicron.] London, 1857. (John Tawell | 
was hanged at Aylesbury 14 March, 1845. Thomas 

Fuller Bacon was convicted of poisoning his | 
mother in the same month and year as Madeleine | 
Smith was tried. Palmer's case was in 1856.) | 


The letters of Madeleine Smith to L’An- | 
gelier were printed in New York by the Astor | 
Steam Printing Press, but they are found in | 
far fuller and more accurate form in Duncan | 
Smith’s book, where also are: given several 
pages in facsimile of her handwriting. 


It is as well to record here that on Monday, 
3 February, 1890, Malcolm McLeod Nichol- 
son, formerly a clerk in the Justiciary Office, 
Edinburgh, was tried in that city on a charge 
of having stolen from the Justiciary Office 
inter alia 219 documents relating to the 
case of Madeleine Smith, consisting of letters 
passing between her and L’Angelier and 
printed copies of the said letters. Nicholson 
was sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 


ment. Various well-known booksellers in 
Edinburgh gave evidence that he had 


offered the letters for sale to them. This 
was an important and interesting case, 
reported fully in the newspapers at the 
date given above. 

I may add that Madeleine Smith had two 
brothers and two sisters. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 
(Mr. F. C. WHITE also thanked for reply.} 





Mites’s CLus (11 S. iv. 269).—Miles’s 
Club was started as a gambling club by 
Richard Miles, who in 1773 was associated 
with a Mr. Kenney in the management of 
the Savoir Vivre Club in St. James’s Street. 
Three years later they moved to the other 
side of the street, and opened a club as 
** Kenney’s’’ where Boodle’s Club now is. 
When Brookes’s Club became fashionable, 
Kenney’s declined, and the house was sold 
to Harding, the proprietor of Boodle’s, 
who moved his club there from Pall Mall. 
Kenney retired into private life, and Miles 
opened a clubhouse ‘“‘near St. James’s 
Place, originally White’s Chocolate House,” 
|in 1781. This he conducted as ‘ Miles’s 
Club ”’ till 31 December, 1809, when he was 
compelled to close it for lack of support, 
as most of his members deserted him for a 
club kept by Raggett in St. James’s Square. 
Miles became bankrupt, and the house was 
afterwards acquired by Arthur’s Club, 
| and rebuilt about 1825. 
| Miles went to live at Abingdon, whence in 
| 1834 he issued an appeal for assistance. 
Memorial of Richard Miles, the 
Proprietor or Conductor of one of the Princi- 
pal Club-Houses in St. James’s Street for 
upwards of Thirty Years.’ In this pamph- 
let he prints a list of the bad debts he 
made in the club, giving the names of over 
twenty noblemen and gentlemen who, he 
says, owed him 11,3031. 14s. 

In the edition of 1790 of ‘ Hoyle’s Games 
Improved,’ by Charles Jones, Miles’s is 
mentioned among the fashionable houses 
where the games were played. 





F. JESSEL, 
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CEYLON OFFICIALS (11 8. iv. 268).—It may | 
help Mr. PEnry Lewis to obtain the infor- | 
mation he seeks if I mention the fact that 
the Dutch possessions in Ceylon were cap- | 
tured and occupied by a division of the East | 
India Company’s Madras army; and that | 
the civil affairs were administered by Madras | 
civilians until it was settled by the British | 
Government whether the new possessions 
were to be considered the property of the 
Company or the Crown. When the decision 
was arrived at, the Madras officials and 
soldiers were recalled to the coast; but 
some of the King’s regiments remained. 

John Angus and J. H. Harington were 
Madras officials. Their records may be 
found at the India Office. Capt. Anderson 
of the 19th Regiment was a King’s officer. 
If there is any record of him in existence, 
it will be found in his old regiment, or at 
the War Office, or with his family. 

FRANK PENNY. 


CHARLES CORBETT, BOOKSELLER (11 S. iv. 
148, 197).—I am much obliged to your 
correspondents for answering my queries 
respecting Sir Charles Corbett. Could Mr. 
HIPWELL tell me whence he derived the in- 
formation that Charles Corbett was the 
third son of Charles Corbett, bookseller, 
and that he was a clerk in Johnson’s L ottery 
Office ? HeEnrRY R. PLOMER. 


“ ALL MY EYE AND Betty MartTIN”’ 
(11 S. iv. 207, 254, 294).—At first sight it 
would seem as if ‘“‘ Joe Miller,” as cited by 
Mr. J. E. Patterson, ante, p. 254, had 
hit upon the source of this vulgarism. 
Unfortunately, however, John Mottley, or 
the author of the jestbook from which he drew 
this story of the seaman, would never have 
related it in this form, if he had remembered 
(or should I say known ?) that phonetically 
it would be impossible for any one in a 
church on the Continent to hear ‘“ All my 
eye and Betty Martin,” or anything resemb- 
ling it, when “Ah! mihi, beaté Martiné,”’ 
is read, or said, or sung, or chanted. So the 
story is a mere invention of Mottley’s, or 
»erverted by him in the borrowing, or some- 
body else’s invention, and as an explanation 
of the origin of the phrase it does not hold 
water. In fact, I begin to suspect that the 
origin as stated by Miss Baker and others 
is one more instance of “* popular etymology,” 
for which in this particular case ‘ Joe 
Miller’ is responsible. I hope that more 
trustworthy evidence may be forthcoming. 

J. F. BENSE. 





Arnhem, the Netherlands. 


“A Caxton MEMORIAL’ (11 S. iv. 268).— 
I am enabled to clear up Mr. RoOBERTSs’s: 
doubts on the matter of the authorship of this 
pamphlet by the following letter, which is 
attached to William Blades’s copy, now in the 
possession of the St. Bride Foundation 
Typographical Library :— 

17, Lenthall Road, Dalston, E. 
Sept. 7, 1880. 

DEAR Sir, 

The enclosed “trifle” will possibly afford 
you some interest. One or two items only may be 
new to you, but the Pamphlet may be worthy of a 
corner among your other Caxton papers. 

I am glad I have had a look through these interest- 
ing volumes. Itis nearly 12 yearsago I sent to press 
my account of the Fleet St. Printing ; and I am now 
getting up fresh materials for another edition. 

If you wantany doubt set right, I shall be pleased 
to look at the Caxton books for you at any time. 

Yours faithfully. 
T. C. Noble. 
W. Blades, Esq’, 11, Abechurch Lane. 

There is a note on the fly-leaf of the letter 
as follows :— 

Christening Register, 
minster, 1647, April 27. 
by Martha. 

Finally, there is a manuscript note on the 
title :— 

With the Comp* of the Author T.C. Noble. 
I do not understand the reference made in the 
letter to another work of the author on 
“the Fleet St. Printing.” I cannot trace 
any such work in this library. It may, 
however, be that Noble was referring to 
the chapter on the Fleet Street printing 
press in his ‘Memorials of Temple Bar.’ 

R. A. PEDDIE. 
St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


St. Margaret’s, West- 
Ingham Blades 8S to Ralph 


This reprint from The Builder of August, 
1880, is, as Mr. ROBERTS conjectures, the 
work of Mr. Theophilus Charles Noble. 
A copy, inscribed ‘‘ With the Compliments 
of the author T. C. Noble,”’ is in the Thomas 
Greenwood Library, Manchester. 

WIitii1aM EF, A. Axon. 


GrEorRGE I. STATUE IN LEICESTER SQUARE 
(11 S. iv. 261).—In The Graphic of 4 July, 
1874, appeared an _ engraving showing 
Leicester Square in 1753, and another of 
the Square in 1874 as improved by Baron 
Grant. The statue of George I. is shown in 
position in the former picture, but in the 
letterpress the subject is referred to as 
George II. 

In The Illustrated London News of 11 Janu- 
ary, 1868, was a full-page engraving en- 
titled ‘ A Sketch in Leicester Square.’ This 
gives an excellent idea of the then mutilated 
statue and the disgraceful state of the Square 
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Unfortunately, I do not ‘ossess the letter- 
press which accompanied this engraving. 
In the same journal of 5 September, 1874, 


appeared a long article on Leicester Square, | 


metal statue of George I. 

on horseback ’? was dismissed in a couple of 

lines. JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


but ‘the gilt 


i, 286, temp. 
II. The apparent sense is “‘ Tatt’s 
hall”? or ‘“‘ Tat’s hall”; compare Tatsfield 
in Surrey. The way to verity this is for 
some one with leisure to find out the oldest 
known spellings. 

So, also, for the certain solution of Elsham 
and Grantham, we require very early spel- 


‘Inquisitiones post Mortem,’ 


Edw. 


Porr’s D - ae 1S. iv | lings. Failing these, I should guess Elsham 
OPE'S DESCRIPTION OF SwirT (11 8S. Iv. | t 9 mean ‘ ADlli’s home,” with the same 


270).—Thackeray doubtless got this from | 


*‘ Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters 
of Books and Men,’ by the Rev. Joseph 
Spence. Pope is there quoted as saying 
in 1735 :— 

“That picture of Dr. Swift is very like him: 
though his face has a look of darkness in it. he has 
very ‘particular eyes: they are quite azure as the 


them.” 
Edmund Malone’s note says the picture 
was probably a portrait of Swift by Jervas. 
The above extract is from Murray’s edition 
of Spence, 1820, p. 135. 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


See Joseph Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
by S. W. Singer, 1820 ; 
from the ‘ Anecdotes,’ p. 
‘ Life of Swift,’ p. 227 


yaya 


87; 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


(Mr. T. Bayne and Mr. W. E. 
thanked for replies.] 


‘* Beat as'Batty”’: ‘“ Busy as Batty ” 
(11 S. iv. 250).—I remember well 
phrase “‘ busy as Batty’ in Eastern Corn- 
wall forty years ago; but I always took 
it to have a satirical suggestion, it being 
applied to those who made a parade of their 
energy—who, in fact, were bustling rather 
than truly busy. DUNHEVED. 


TATTERSHALL: ELSHAM: GRANTHAM (11 8, 
iv. 269).—There is no difficulty as to the 
original pronunciation, whatever it may be 
now. There is no such suffix as -shall, or 
-sham, or -tham, or -pham, though all these 
are now fairly common. For example, 
there are Elt-ham and Mep-ham in Kent, 
which those who go by the spelling pro- 
nounce as El-tham and Me-pham or Me-fam. 
The countryman often preserves the old 
sound, because he goes by what he has heard 
rather than by what he reads. A good 
example is Acle in Norfolk, which old 
people used to pronounce as Ac-lea (z.e., 
Oak-lea) ; but the learned reader pronounces 
it as Aikel, which is nonsense. In the 
case of Tattershall, I believe the r to be 


modern ; for it is spelt Tatteshalle in the 


| 


edited | 
Underhill’s selection | 
and Forster’s | 
| of Tattershall,’ 


BROWNING also | 


| 
| 


the | 





prefix as Els-worth in Cambs. 

And I should guess Grantham (spelt as 
now in the time of Edward I.) to mean 
‘“home for else ‘ham, 7.e., enclosure] 
beside the Grant,’’ notwithstanding the fact 
that it is now called the Witham. Grant is 
well known to be a Celtic river-name, occur- 


praia Seog oes “ceil 
heavens, and there is a very uncommon archness in | TN 17 Grantabridge, the old name of Cam 


bridge, and in Grantachester, the still older 
name of Cambridge referred to by Beda; also 
in the old Grant-sete, afterwards altered to 
Granceter, and respelt Grantchester, later 
than 1700, by confusion with Beda’s name 
for Cambridge; for the antiquaries of the 


eighteenth century delighted in making 
‘learned ” mistakes. 
WaLTeR W. SKEAT. 


In my copy of ‘ Topographical Account 
printed at Horncastle in 
1813, the alternate name given is Tateshall, 
and the arms of Tateshall are mentioned as 
appearing on the chimney pieces. 
JACOBS. 
149, Edgware Road, W. 


The ‘“ educated superior ” is a creature of 
modern growth. The late Canon Worsley, 
Rector of Little Ponton, and his family, 
always called their neighbouring town 
Grant-am; and some 60 years ago a 
farmer at Saltfleetby was always called 
Mr. Grant-’am, by the educated and un- 
educated alike. oT. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Grantham is my native town, and I have 
always understood that it was Grant-ham. 
‘The Century Cyclopedia of Names’ has 
“ orant-am,” and Blackie’s ‘ Comprehensive 
Dictionary’ gives the same pronunciation, 
with the addition of the aspirate in the latter 
syllable. Grantham people generally say 
Grant-um. <A few years ago I saw on a 
gingerbread stall at a Lancashire fair the 
painted legend ‘‘ Grantum Gingerbread.” 

7, H. PINCHBECK. 


Words with such terminations are snares 
for compositors. See, e.g., °D.N.B.,’ xxxvi. 
299a, ‘ Hot-ham.” The pronunciation is 
Hith-am. W. C. B. 
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RaGnor LopBrok’s Sons: Huvutpa (11 S.| my reference Bible (Oxford: Printed at the 


iv. 249).—At 8 S. viii. 33 it is stated that | University Press, m.pccc.Lv.). It occurs 
there are two Huldas in Northern story:|in Jeremiah xxxi. 15: ‘“* Rahel weeping 
Hulda the propitious, the Queen of the Flax | for her children.’’ In Matt. ii. 18 the name 
Maidens; and Hulda, the Queen of the | is spelt correctly—‘ Rachel.”’ 
Kobolds. BenJ. WALKER. | HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. | [‘‘ Rahel” is not a misprint. It is the spelling 
; in Jeremiah in the pearl edition of the A.V. 
The name Hulda occurs in the Leeds | printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode in 1867. The 
Parish Church Registers for July, 1724, as | Revised Version adopts ‘‘ Rachel” in this passage.] 
follows: ‘‘ Richard Pickering’s Ch. Millhill. | Q 
Born June 26. Baptised 23. Huldah.”’ | THE Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE, THE SHERIFF, 
G. D. Lump. AND VENTILATION (11 8. iv. 169, 217, 257).— 
Leeds. The original query was about ventilation 
: and a fine inflicted by Lord Chief Justice 
_Dates in Roman Numerats (11 8. iv Cockburn on a Sheriff, no date or place 
250).—The following dates, as written, being given. The fining of a Sheriff by a 
were inscribed in the old register of Wotton | Judge is not a common occurrence, and I 
Church by John Evelyn the diarist :— happened to know a good deal about the 
CIOIOXCVI. only instance that seemed to fit the query, 
: CIOTOCXCVII. and confined my answer as much as possible 
The third instance which I cited I recently to the incident, which had nothing whatever 
copied, but have not made a note where | to do with ventilation. Mr. E. H. Fatr- 
it came from. | BROTHER goes more into details. There were 
The representations of the mw and the p} two occasions when a fine was imposed, 
were the puzzle. BF. RK. FE. each for a different offence: the first was 
‘ he remitted almost as soon as inflicted; tle 
fF. R. F.’s query as to the dates indicated | second was paid, and never remitted. 


by I may take this opportunity of adding 
1. portal another little item, not, perhaps, generally 

. cia known. Serjeant Ballantine in his ‘ Remi- 

sie ee niscences,’ as I mentioned in my reply, 
is, I think, correctly answered thus :— alludes to the incident, saying that he 
1. yen py and Serjeant Shee visited Mr. Evelyn at 

3. ap. 1179. Wotton. The Sheriff's action was attributed 

; to legal advice given on that occasion. The 


~~ Ps before boc ilise ili signifies 500 ;! Serjeant rightly denies that. Mr. Evelyn’s 
Bie ae Rie i “100 ie —_— wee >| legal adviser on the matter was Mr. Toulmin 
aieik dine : Cue G 1=6;|Smith, as may be seen in The <Abinger 
i : ARAY. Monthly Record, January, 1893, where the 
Guildford incident is alluded to in one of a 
series of articles on ‘ Knights of the Shire 
for the County of Surrey,’ in the portion 
| dealing with Mr. W. J. Evelyn as member 
of Parliament for the Western Division of 
that county. A. RHODES. 





Why were the letters 19 adopted to repre- 
sent D or 500, and cio to represent mM or 
1000 ? F. A. Epwarps. 

(Ff. R. F. has cleared up our difficulty with 
respect to his first date, which in his query he | 
wrote as : ; 

CIOICXCVI. | Essay ON THE THEATRE, c. 1775: 
R. CuMBERLAND (11 S. iv. 247).—In the 


Now that he has reversed the third c, the date 
— — a re | twelfth volume of ‘ The Harleian Miscellany,’ 
e think Mr. GRay is mistaken in his inter- is i y Is & £ 

pretation of the dates intended. . Li aa i Bes ag Phony = “ — A mn 
_ With regard to Mr. Epwarps’s question, the | which is probably the one your Strassburg 
similarity in shape between 19 and p, and between | Correspondent has in mind. On p. 146 
cio and M, may have led to the use sometimes | the title is thus given :— 

of one form, sometimes of the other. ] | ** An Essay on the Theatres: or, The Art of 
Acting. In Imitation of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
—MS.—Never before Printed.—Ex Noto Fictum 


BIBLES WITH CuRIOUS READINGs (11 S. 


iii, 284, 433; iv. 158, 217, 259).—It is so | Carmen. Hor.” 
rarely we find a printer’s error in a modern | 
Bible that I trust I may be pardoned for more than the 476 of the 
mentioning one which I have noticed in | Pisones.’ 


It is anonymous, and contains four lines 
‘Epistola ad 
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I should like to know what grounds the 
querist has for saying that the ‘ Essay’ 
was “published between 17 December, 
1774, and the middle of July, 1775,” and 
that it is a criticism ‘‘on R. Cumberland’s 
plays, particularly on that entitled 
Fashionable Lover.’ ”’ Neither Cumber- 
land nor his play is mentioned in the poem 
printed in ‘ The Harleian Miscellany,’ which 
from internal evidence must have been 
written some years before the above date. 
For instance, Hogarth, who died in 1764, 
is still in the land of the living :— 

Should Hogarth, with extravagant conceit, 
Make a strange group of contrast figures meet. 
Again, we a reference to a famous 
actor: 
Fame gives this rule, if we to fame may trust, 

Tragedians only act a Falstaff just : 

In this, indeed, long famous have they been, 

For Betterton was matchless, now is Quin. 
Quin, unrivalled in his impersonation of 
Fuilstaff, on retiring from the stage took up 
his abode at Bath, where he died in 1766. 

A reference is made to Colley Cibber :— 

Vain all the puffs to publick papers sent ; 

Vain all the arts ev’n C—bb-r could invent. 

Cibber died in 1757. It would therefore 
follow that the poem to which I refer was 
composed not before the date just mentioned, 
nor later than 1766. I am strongly inclined 
to believe that this is the * Essay ’ which your 
correspondent desires to see. 

JouN T. Curry. 


have 





LeMAN STREET, E. (11 S. iv. 210, 258).— 
For twenty years (1876-96) I was continu- 
ally in touch with the neighbourhood in 
which this street is situated. The name 
was almost universally pronounced 
*“Jemon,” with an occasional lapse 
*le-m’an.” I have heard a_ porter 
both these pronunciations almost in the 
same breath when calling out the name of 
the station. JOHN T. PaGeE. 


Mr. STILWELL is quite correct. When I 
resided in that district, many years ago, we 
always referred to it as Lem’an Street, with 
accent on the ‘lem.’ Curiously enough, 
I was introduced recently to a lady of that 
name, and it was pronounced in the same 
way by her friends, 7.e., as “‘ lemon.”’ 


M. L. R. Breswvar. 


Ursan V.’s Famity Name (11 S. iv. 204, 
256).—As to Don Giuseppe, Marqués de 
Grimaldo (1660-1733), Secretary of State 
to Philip V., Moreri in his Spanish ‘ Historical 
Dictionary,’ 1753, says that Don Giuseppe 
was a Grimaldi, of that branch settled at 


as 
to 


‘The | 


use | 


| Seville. He also mentions Prince Francesco. 
| Grimaldo of the Spanish branch, who claimed 
'to be of the Genoese Grimaldi, affirming 
| that he had always kept up his establish- 
|}ment at Genoa. Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 
Bowyer, in a letter in my possession, dated 
Genoa, 1 January, 1834, says that the minister 
was a Corsican; and the Grimaldis of Corsica 
came from Genoa, and some are still living 
in that island. 

Battilana in his ‘ Nobilita di Genova,’ 
| Genova, 1826, vol. ii., begins the genealogy 
‘of the Grimaldi with Grimaldo, Consul of 
Genoa, 1162; then follow 8 pp. headed 
Grimaldo, and the name Grimaldo appears. 
as late as 1460 at least. 

A letter relating to the death of the 
Marquis Joseph, from Francesco di Grimaldi, 
is in the British Museum, Additional MS. 
15,577, fo. 392; and a volume of his letters,. 
&c., is in Egerton MS. No. 364. 

Piferrer in his ‘ Nobiliario,’ vol. iii. p. 98, 
gives the pedigree of the Seville Grimaldo, 
and the dates would agree with his Francesco 
Martinez being the son of Bernardo of the 
Carignano (Piedmont) branch as set out 
by Venasque in his ‘ Genealogica Grimalde 
Gentis Arbor,’ Parisiis, 1647, p. 134. 

The expression “‘ one of the most powerful 
of the medieval septs,” used of the former 
position of the Grimaldi, may be questioned ; 
but having had among them 6 Principalities, 
5 Dukedoms, 13 Marquisates, 9 Countships, 
and 40 Baronies, besides numerous Lordships, 
and having given many Doges to Genoa, 
and one to Venice, and Cardinals to Rome, 
they must have come pretty near it. 

I should have given the title of the second 
life of Urban V. to which I referred ante, 





p- 204, as ‘‘ Vie du B. Urbain V. Pape. Par 
| M. Charbonnel. Marseille, 1872.” , Another 


account of him is to be found in “ Etude sur 
les Relations Politiques du Pape Urbain V. 
avec les Kois de France Jean II. et Charles V. 
Par Maurice Prou. Paris. 1887.” 

I have no knowledge when the change 
took place, if it did, from Grimaldi to 
Grimoard ; such changes were certainly not 
uncommon. Thus a Grimaldi in Normandy 
changed his name to Bee Crispin. One of 
them was standard-bearer to William I. in 
his invasion, and received very large grants, 
the name being again changed to Fitz- 
william, I suppose in compliment to the 
Conqueror, and this great family still bears 
the arms and motto of the Grimaldi. 

The old legal family of Grimord in Pro- 
vence was, I found, called Grimaldi; and 
they were formerly numerous there. 





L. M. R. 
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According to good authorities, Pope 
Urban V. was of French or Provenegal 
extraction, being the son of Grimoard, lord 
of Grisac in the Gévaudan, which is said 
to be included in the modern department 
of Lozére. Larousse places the town of 
Grimaud in the department of Var. The 
transliteration of the French Grimoard in 
Italian would be Grimoaldo, which is the 
form adopted in Boccardo’s ‘ Enciclopedia 


Italiana. *Grimoard and Grimaud are dif- 
ferent names in modern French, though 


perhaps they stand in the relation of Jehan 
to Jean. ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 


is in accord with Boccardo, but styles the | 


Pontiff also Grimaud de Beauvoir. 


N. W. HIti. 
New York. 


Scrssors: “Pine” Sipe (11 S.. iv. 
269).—Scissors are stamped on the upper 
side. The “pile” side is the under side. 
I quote the following from my ‘ Concise 
Dictionary,’ s.v. pile (2) :— 

“In the phrase cross and pile (of a coin), 
‘answering to the modern ‘ head and tail,’ the pile 
took its name from the pile or short pillar on which 
the coin rested when struck; see Cotgrave, 
s.v. pile.” 

Of course the coin rested on its under side ; 
and the cross was stamped on the upper 


one. WALTER W. SKEAT. 
** Pile’”’ is the reverse of the ‘‘cross”’ or 
face side of a coin. ‘Cross and pile” 


was a play with money, as we now say 
** head or tail,” in tossing. The word is the 
same in French, ‘‘ Pile ou face.’ See 
Du Maurier’s ‘ The Martian,’ at p. 156, with 
an illustration. 

The trade name for the two holes through 
which the thumb and fingers are put in using 
a pair of scissors is ‘‘ the bows.” 

W. E. BRowninc. 


A pair of scissors consists of blades, 
shanks, and bows. ‘‘ Bow” is described 
in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 11 a, as a ring or hoop of 
metal, &c., forming a handle. 

Tom JONES. 


CHARLES Estos (11 S. iv. 210, 257).— 
In J. J. Sheahan’s * History of Buckingham- 
shire,’ p. 813, under Beaconsfield, it is said 
that there is a mural monument in the chancel 
to Mrs. Jane Elstob, who died in 1779. 
As Elstob is a very uncommon name, this 
person may possibly have been a relative 
of Charles Elstob. I hope to be able to 
forward a full copy of the inscription later. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


| ZADIG OF BABYLON (11 S. iv. 269).—Per- 
| haps INsHRrACH has not seen T. H. Huxley’s 
|‘ On the Method of Zadig,’ the first essay in 
that author’s ‘Science and Hebrew Tradi- 
tion’ (viz., vol. iv. of Huxley’s Collected 
Essays), and also printed in Popular Science 
Monthly, vol. xvii., and Eclectic Magazine, 
vol. xev. This was originally a lecture de- 
| livered in 1880 at the Working Men’s College 
_in Great Ormond Street. Huxley playfully 
| remarks in the opening pages of his lecture :—- 
| _ “ It issaid that he [Zadig] lived at Babylon in the 
| time of King Moabdar; but the name of Moabdar 
| does not appear in the list of Babylonian sove- 
| reigns brought to light by the patience and the 
industry of the decipherers of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in these later years ; nor indeed am I aware 
' that there is any other authority for his existence 
than that of the biographer of Zadig, one Arouet 
de Voltaire, among whose more conspicuous 
merits strict historical accuracy is perhaps hardly 
to be reckoned.” 

Voltaire’s story was supposed to have been 
founded, in part, if not} wholly, upon ‘ The 
Hermit’ by Thomas Parnell; but earlier 
writers than Parnell had used the idea— 
for instance, the French author Bluet 
d’Arbéres in 1604. A chapter in Voltaire’s 
‘ Zadig’ bears the heading ‘ L’ Ermite.’ 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


| 
| 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


The reference is to the famous story of 
‘Zadig’ by Voltaire, of which there are 
numerous editions and translations. ‘On 
the Method of Zadig’ is one of Huxley’s 
illuminating lectures which will be found in 
his ‘ Science and Culture.’ 

Wituiam E. A. Axon. 


‘Zadig,’ of which there is a convenient 
reprint in Voltaire’s ‘Romans Choisis,’ Paris, 
Jean Gillequin & Cie (1 fr. 25). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

[Mr. W. E. BrownInG, M., and S. W. also refer 
to Voltaire. } 


Hunyapt JAnos (11 8S. iv. 270).—This 
means John of Hunyad, but Hunyad does 
not mean ‘‘ Huns’ Town,” and the name of 
the water cannot be rendered as Hungarian 
or Hunnish John. The spring which is 
situated within walking distance of Buda- 
pest, behind St. Gerard’s Mount, was no 
doubt named by the owner after the famous 
“White Knight’; another spring bears 
the name of Francis Joseph, the King of 
Hungary; and yet another, that of Eliza- 
beth, his unfortunate queen. Your New 
York correspondent himself adduces_ the 
instance of the Prince de Condé spring, and 
there are other examples. There is, e.g., 





the Rakéczy spring, named after another 
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Hungarian hero, at Bad Kissingen; and a 

few years ago J saw some bottles of a similar 

kind of water labelled ‘‘ Lord Roberts,’ from | 
| 
| 
{ 


a spring in Transdanubian Hungary. 
L. L. K. 


JoHN OWEN OF HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
(11 S. iv. 9).—I enclose copies of the entries 
of his marriage and that of his daughter, 
and of the birth of his children, from the 
Friends’ Registers for Hertfordshire. 

From the minute books of the Monthly 
Meeting of Hempstead, Watford, and Albans, | 
it appears that John Owen was a pro- 
minent member of the Society of Friends 
in that part of Hertfordshire. He was 
Clerk of the Monthly Meeting from 1706 
until 1737, when he removed to London. 

A record is also preserved in this Library 
of the case of John Owen, schoolmaster at | 
‘*Hempsted in Hartfordshire,” when he 
appeared before a “spiritual court” at 
Welwin, 4th of 8th month, 1705, *‘ concerning 
teaching school.”* 

In the London register there is record of 
the death of a John Owen, aged 63, in 1743 ; 
also of Sarah, wife of John, aged 61, 1739, 
and of John, son of John, aged 74, 1740. 

We have no means of definitely connecting 
this John Owen with the Hertfordshire one, 
but it appears probable that they are the 
same. NoRMAN PENNEY. 

Friends’ Reference Library, E.C. 

{We have forwarded the register extracts to 
the querist.} 





“Hic Locus opit, Amat,” &c. (11 S. iii. | 
66, 131; iv. 279).—* Boves ” at the last refer- | 
ence was a lapsus calami for “manu” ; | 
and ‘‘ versus correlative ’’ should be “ versus | 
correlativi.”’ Epwarp BENSLY. | 


‘TERRAPIN’: A PROPOSED ETYMOLOGY 
(11 S. iv. 106).—Having just got a sight of 
the latest section of the letter T in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ I am glad to say that my con- 
jecture as to the derivation of this name from 
terre-plein, the sloping surface of a rampart, 
seems to be well justified. Under the verbal 
form of that word I find, ‘* Terre-plein 
(corruptly terrapin), v. obsolete: rare: 
to furnish with a terre-plein,’ which is} 
followed by a quotation from the ‘ Fort | 
St. George Records,’ 1672: ‘‘ Whither the | 
Curtams of the Christian Town to bee 
strengthened and Terrapined.” 

This proves that terrapin had been evolved 
from the French or Spanish word at Madras 
at least; and if the term existed in Asia, 
it was probably already known in Europe | 
and America as well. N. W. Hitt. 


[11 8. IV. Ocr. 14, 191). 


Hotes on Books, Ke. 


An Illustrated Historical and Topographical 
Account of the Urban District of Enfield. By 
Cuthbert Wilfrid Whitaker, Capt. (Bell & 
Sons.) 

STUDENTS of topography should welcome Capt. 
Whitaker's endeavour to preserve for future 
generations a description of the parish of Enfield, 
which has many interesting historical and literary 
reminiscences, and which, as he points out, has 
already lost its characteristic features of a pleasant 
country town and become a London suburb. 


Personally we should have preferred the author 
to deal somewhat more at length with the earlier 
historical and antiquarian aspect of his subject, 
but his desire seems rather to have been to furnish 
full details of the parish as it is at the present 
day, and, dealing with a place where the old land- 
marks are being ruthlessly effaced by the builder, 
this portion of the book will no doubt prove 
valuable. 

The author divides his work into four portions, 
of which the first is devoted to a short general 
introduction, followed by a sketch giving details 
of the earlier topographical and antiquarian 
history of the parish, its manors, &c., and showing 
its evolution from prehistoric times down to the 
present. 

In Part III. the author takes the reader through 
the various portions of the district, pointing out 
its features as they exist at present; and this 
is followed by Part IV., ‘ Biographical Sketches,’ 
in which short details are recorded of numerous 
literary and other persons who lived in or were 


| associated with the parish, and the catholic 


nature of which may be gathered from the fact 
that it ranges from King Alfred to Walter Pater 
(1839-94). To many readers, at any rate to 
lovers of Charles Lamb, the most interesting 
portion of the book will probably be the compre- 
hensive account of Charles and Mary Lamb 
during their residence at Enfield, contributed by 
Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes, and extending to upwards 
of 30 pages. 

Finally, there is an appendix giving full 
particulars of Local Government, Poor Law, 
and other matters, statistics of population, &c., 
and a bibliography, as the author says, “ for 
reference if required, or for avoidance by those 
who consider statistics tiresome and unnecessary.” 
Although undoubtedly dry reading, these statis- 
tics should prove useful to present residents, and 
of value to future workers in a like field. 


The work, which is a handsome volume of 
400 pages, is well furnished with maps, plans, and 
upwards of 100 illustrations. There is also a 
comprehensive table of contents and a good 
index. 


The Fortnightly of this month is more than 
usually strong in literary articles. We would 
draw attention to ‘Mary Shelley’s Suitors,’ who 


| included John Howard Payne, the author of 


‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and Washington Irving. 


| John Trelawny appears tothe writer of the article, 
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Mr. Francis Gribble, as hardly answering to the 
title of a suitor. Another article particularly 
worth reading is that on ‘ Nelson as seen in his 
Letters’ (Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘ Nelson’s Dispatches 
and Letters’). 

‘Anna Karenina: an Appreciation,’ is also 
a depreciation, by Mr. Low, of Merejkowsky’s 
volume on Tolstoy. As we account the apprecia- 
tion of the book we have read as too laudatory, 
we conceive that the depreciation of what we 
have not read may be too denunciatory. Over- 
emphasis also somewhat mars Mr. Walter Sichel’s 
‘English Aristophanes,’ an attempt to liken Sir 
William Gilbert to the Greek comic poet. Maeter- 
linck’s essay on ‘ Death’ is largely an argument 
for a common-sense view which would lead natur- 
ally to the elimination of fear in those in health 
of mind and body, though many generations will 
doubtless pass away before such reasonableness 
will become sufficiently fixed to stand the test of 
ill-health of mind or body. 


Mr. W. S. Litty’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century on *‘ The Philosophy of Strikes’ is un- 
doubtedly one of the few really helpful contribu- 
tions to the study of the question which have 
been made as the outcome of the recent industrial 
disturbances. We make, we believe, the only 
possible criticism when we say that he is almost 
virulent in the case of the ignorant extravagances 
of the toilers, and tenderly denunciatory of the 
cultivated extravagances of the rich. The same 
distinction is apparent in dealing with the force 
majeure of the manual worker, i.e., the strike, 
and the counter of the capitalist, which consists 
in masterly inactivity while he maintains himself 
on his amassed wealth. Alongside of this appa- 
rent disposition towards feudalism is the severest 
criticism we have seen of the present Government 
and the party system generally. 


A careful article by Mrs. Pinsent examines and 
discusses the results of the Elementary Education 
(Defective and Epileptic Children) Act of 1899. 
Her plea for continuity of control for a large 
percentage of the feeble-minded is supported 
by facts which emphasize the folly of continued 
shelving of this question. The prevalent haziness 
of expression on the subject of the epileptic as 
distinct from the defective is not touched on. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison as an old traveller of 
sixty-six years’ experience gives ‘ My Reisebilder— 
Old and New.’ He writes as one to whom the 
cities of Europe are more familiar than to most 
men is their own capital, and, in a style at once 
discursive and provocative, distributes praise 


or blame for this, that, or the other vanished or | 


captured beauty. 
General Maunsell’s article on ‘ The Siege of 
Delhi,’ while in no way traversing the best narra- 


tives of that event, testifies to certain misconcep- | 


tions in historians of the siege. Another Indian 
study is ‘Why India Lags Behind,’ in which 
the author, Saint Nihal Singh, draws attention to 
the spirit of suspicion which, he avers, is having a 
prejudicial effect upon the legitimate aspirations 
of his people. ‘Glorious Robert Browning’ is an 
appreciation of the poet by Emily Hickey, 
which would have lost nothing by diminished 
exuberance of expression. Other subjects treated 
are ‘The Revival of Boxing’ and ‘ Our Moslem 
Sisters.’ 


The Burlington opens<with an appreciation, by 
| Mr. Charles S. Read of the distinguished collector 
| to whom the nation is so greatly indebted for the 
| share he had in the formation of the National 
| Art-Collections Fund—Mr. Max Rosenheim.’ The 
| frontispiece is a beautiful reproduction of one of 
those careful copies of English Primitives which Mr. 
Tristram has for several years been making. This 
{is a painted roundel from the Bishop’s Chapel at 
Chichester, about 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, painted 
in fine tempera heightened with gilding. Num- 
bers of these paintings by national artists, executed 
between the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries, 
are to be found up and down the country, 
and deserve serious consideration by students of 
painting. 

The newly discovered miniature of Thomas. 
Cromwell which Mr. Lionel Cust attributes to Hans 
Holbein, unfortunately lost to the National Por- 
trait Gallery, finds place amongst other notable 
miniatures in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection. 
He is to be congratulated on the possession of a 
Holbein which, though damaged, shows unmis- 
takably the master’s hand in its skilful drawing 
of the somewhat vulgar physiognomy of Henry’s 
plebeian adviser. 

‘Chinese Stone Sculpture at Boston’ is the 
subject of an article by Mr. Frederick W. Coburn, 
in which he claims for some of the pre-Buddhistic 
exhibits rank amongst the world’s masterpieces. 
The art of stone sculpture, which grew up in 
China in the second and first centuries B.C.,. 
flourished for nearly a millennium, and then 
disappeared, is being rediscovered to-day with 
surprise. Incidentally the author has something 
to say on the acquisitive faculty of the Japanese.~ 


Mr. G. F. Hill writes on the Italian medal 
the Salting Collection, praising their quality as 
extraordinarily high. Mr. Goulding has an 
article on Nicholas Dixon the limner, and Mr. 
Alfred Jones one on ‘ Old Chinese Porcelain made- 
from English Silver Models.’ Most of these 
copies were made between 1722 and 1795, when 
an extensive trade between China and Europe 
was established, though one example in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum Mr. Jones assigns 
to an earlier period. ; 


Mr. Maurice Low on ‘ American Affairs’ in 
The National Review has some caustic comments on 
| America’s methods of setting about the prelimin- 

aries of treaty-making. His reproduction of the: 
pro and con newspaper comments on President. 
| Taft’s tariff policy will be the cause of sympathy 

between those Englishmen and their transatlantic 
| cousins who regret the want of the judicial spirit 
in the world’s press. Mr. Low quotes The New 
| York Herald on the subject of America’s ‘* Heads 
| I win, tails you lose ’’ position in the case of war: 
| between England and Germany. 

After reading Mr Low’s article, our readers: 
will probebly centre their attention on ‘ Garrick’s 
‘*Grand Tour,” ’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, and 
|‘ Voltaire and his Age,’ by Prof. Pelham Edgar. 
| The former suffers from discursiveness, but in the 
latter we realize Voltaire as the man of his age. 
Certainly the spirit of the present day is adverse: 
to his principle that ‘‘ You must be economical 
in your youth, and you find yourself in your old 
age in possession of a capital that surprises you ; 
and that is the time of life when fortune is most 
necessary to us.” 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue 199 presents 
an interesting collection of ‘ out-of-the-way ’ 
books. Among the choicer items we notice a 
set of the original issue of Durfey’s ‘ Wit and 
Mirth,’ 1719; Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts’ with 
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the marginal designs by William Blake (in un- | 


cut state); and Nashe’s ‘ Christ’s Teares over 


Jerusalem.’ 
From Mr. II. 


Dobell also comes Part of his 


Catalogue of Autograph Letters and Historical | 


Manuscripts, containing a large collection of 
letters, chiefly of celebrities of the nineteenth 
century, but including some of earlier date, and 
also a selection of foreign letters and documents. 
The Catalogue is interesting reading on account 
of Mr. Dobell’s annotations and its many 
quotations. 


Messrs. Drayton & Sons of Exeter send two 
Catalogues. No. 228 contains Green’s ‘ Ency- 
clopedia of Medicine and Surgery,’ 10 vols., 
4l. 4s.; ‘ Le Cabinet des Fées,’ 41 vols., 3/. 15s. ; 
Boase and Courtney’s ‘ Bibliotheca Cornubi- 
ensis,’ 3 vols., 1874, ll. 4s.; and ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ 10th ed., 35 vols., half-morocco, 
.5l. 5s. There are also fine proof portraits of 
Fox, Pitt, Lord Brougham, and other notabilities, 

Catalogue 229 is devoted to Modern Theology: 
Among the contents are ‘ The Preacher’s Complete 
Homiletical Commentary on the Old Testament,’ 
21 vols., 21. 2s.; Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Fathers,’ 
12 vols., calf, 1/. 1ls.; Grimm and Thayer’s 
‘ Greek-English Lexicon to the New Testament,’ 
1886, 1/. ls.; and ‘ The Speaker’s Commentary 
on the Bible and Apocrypha,’ 13 vols. (published 
at 121. 19s.), 21. 5s. 


2 
« 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 270 is 
devoted entirely to Autograph Letters, Signed 
Documents, and Manuscripts. The frontispiece 
is a facsimile of one of Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne, in which he says, ‘‘ I should like to cast 
the die for Love or death,’ 95/. Literature 
figures largely in the Catalogue. There is an 
autograph poem by R. LS., ‘ Embro Hie Kirk,’ 
consisting of 11 six-line verses, 95]. A pen-and- 
ink drawing by Thackeray of his coat of arms, 
with autograph note at foot, is 26/. <A letter 
from Tennyson expresses his pleasure at an 
Arctic Cape being named after him, 71. 
Pope writes to Tonson, asking him to ‘‘ bind 





10s. | 


Gulliveriana and letter it thus Libels on Swift | 


and Pope,’’ 25l. 
Hesba Stretton’s letter, ‘“‘I have been terribly 
shocked at the death of Mr. Charles Dickens.... 


Melancholy interest is lent to | 


He was always so liberal,’’ by the announcement | 


of her own death this week. 
to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be a long letter from 
Robert Browning referring in terms of high 
praise to ‘ Dorothy,’ a poem published anonym- 
ously, but written by A. J. Munby, whose 
initials were familiar to older readers of ‘N. & Q. 


London clubs are just now figuring in our pages, i 
| queries are requested to 


and Messrs. Maggs offer the original manuscript 
book of rules of the famous Whig Club, with 
autograph signatures of the members, for 601. 
Drama is represented by a _ correspondence 
between Garrick and Mrs. Abington (381.), and 
a letter written at Montreal by Edmund Kean, 
in which he expresses his hope that his Canadian 


Of special interest | “ 
I | such address as he wishes to appear. 


’ 





{11 S. 1V. Oct, 14, 1911. 





‘ 


tour will enable him to reap such a ‘* Dramatic 
Harvest ’’ that he will be able to accomplish his 
‘‘one ambition. ...to possess Drury Lane Theatre ’”’ 
(100. 10s.). The Catalogue is replete with interest. 


Mr. C. J. Sawyer’s Catalogue includes 
Byron’s Works, Library Edition, extra-illustrated 
with coloured portraits and plates, 6. vols., 
bound in blue levant morocco, 61. 6s. ; Dickens, 
Edition de Luxe, with original drawings, 30 vols., 
half citron levant morocco, 27/1. 10s. ; | Browning’s 
Complete Works, 17 vols., finely bound, 61. 6s. ; 
Baker’s ‘ Newe Jewell of Health,’ 1576, 61. 10s. ; 
Boorde’s ‘ Breviary of Healthe,’ 1557, 101. 15s. ; 
and Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurian,’ first edition, 
with autograph letter inserted, 4/. l4s. 6d. The 
Catalogue contains also a large number of stan- 
dard historical works by Lecky, Green, Duruy, 
Gardiner, Ranke, Rawlinson, and Walpole. 


27 


Messrs. Young & Sons’ Liverpool Catalogue 
CCCCXXV. contains Cruikshank’s own copy 
(with his signature) of the first edition of Grimm’s 
‘ Fairy Tales,’ illustrated by himself ; a complete 
set of the original editions of Surtees’s sporting 
novels; a copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
1493; first edition of Florio’s Montaigne, 1603 ; 
a fine original impression of Bewick’s celebrated 
‘Chillingham Bull,’ with the border; an extra- 
illustrated copy of Miss Berry’s Journals ;_ speci- 
mens of fine bindings and of early printing ; 
an almost complete set of the original editions of 
Sir R. F. Burton’s books of travel ;_ first edition of 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’; many fine 
Baxter prints; collections of books about 
America, birds, history, Isle of Man, the lathe, 
Liverpool, natural history, Scotland, and sport ; 
and books illustrated by Blake, Bewick, Diirer, 
Alken, Turner, and other artists. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildirgs, Chancery 
Lane, y 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
: l When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the mae contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 

Rend the second com- 


munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


J. W. R.—Forwarded. 
ASTARTE (‘‘ Millions of spiritual creatures 
—_ the earth ’’).—‘ Paradise Lost,’ Book IV. 





